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The Turkish New Testament Incapable of Defence, and the True 
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Lee’s “ Remarks on Dr. Henderson's Appeal to the Bible Society, on 
the Subject of the Turkish Version of the New Testament printed at 
Paris m 1819.” By the Avrnor or tue Aprreat.  Rivingtons. 
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Since our notice of an Appeal by Dr. Henderson to the 
Members of the British and Foreign Bible Society, on the 
subject of Ali Bey’s translation of the New Testament into 
the Turkish Language, Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s pamphlet 
have been published by Professor Lee, in the course of which, 
he endeavours to shew that the Doctor’s criticisms are either 
unimportant or founded in error, and that the version in question 
*‘ranks among the best works of this kind, in the very close 
adherence which it has observed to the just principles of inter- 
pretation.” To this work an Answer has been given by Dr. 
Henderson, triumphantly repelling the charges made against 
his ** Appeal,” by Professor Lee, and in our opinion convicting 
him in more than one instance of bold assertion without proof, 
and of such unfairness in argument as seems to indicate a 
consciousness of having undertaken the defence of an object 
unable to stand on the fair ground of its own merits. As an 
accusation of this nature should not be incautiously advanced, 
we shall shew, in the course of our observations, in what points 
we conceive the Professor to have avoided open discussion, and 
to have evaded the question in debate, instead of combating the 
positions of his adversary by a plain elucidation. 

Much of the question turns upon the principles of translation, 
and on the liberty to which a translator may conceive himself 
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entitled of giving his own conceptions of the meaning of the 
original, where two opinions may exist on any point, in preference 
to such a literal translation as may leave the sense open to dis- 
cussion in the version as in the original text. 

Dr. Henderson lays it down as a rule that a translator should 
not depart in any case from that characteristic peculiarity of 
style which so eminently distinguishes the Scriptures, nor adopt 
technical and affected modes of expression equally foreign to 
the simplicity of the Sacred Writings and to the dignity of their 
subject; while at the same time he should carefully avoid the 
opposite defect, nor attach himself to the letter so far as to do 
violence to the idiom of the language into which he is translating. 
Equally avoiding an affected brevity and a turgid verbosity, he 
should be neither more obscure nor more perspicuous than the 
original. He says, 

“ Tt is no part of the business of a translator to explain or elucidate 
the sacred text: he is to give it exactly as it is, without attempting to 
render any part of it more intelligible to readers of the present day, 
than the Hellenistic style of the Apostolic writings was to the natives 
of Greece, or other parts of the world, to whom they were communi- 
cated in the early ages.”—P. 31. 

Professor Lee, on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
translator is in all cases permitted to paraphrase an elliptical 
passage, by adding any words he may conceive necessary to give 
his reader a clear idea of the sense of the original, and to am- 
plify and add to any expression, so as to render his version 
more suitable to the preconceived notions of his readers. He 
supports his opinion by a quotation from Jerome, who, in his 
Epistle to Pammachius, speaking of the difficulties a translator 
has to encounter arising from the difference of idiom, observes 
that a verbal translation is frequently unintelligible, while a more 
free version would subject him to the accusation of unfaithfulness, 
What shall we say, however, of the accuracy or fairness of the 
Professor, when we learn that Jerome, in the same Epistle, after 
observing that he himself had usually adopted the principle of 
free translation, expressly excepts the Sacred Writings from the 
operation of this principle? Such, however, is the case, as 
Dr. Henderson has shewn. 

“In producing the authority of Jerome relative to the best manner 
of translation, my opponent should not have omitted to notice, that the 
letter to Pammachius, containing the sentiments of that Father on the 
subject, was written in the heat of controversy, at a time when his mind 
was ruffled by the accusations of Ruffinus, and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as furnishing us with the cool and deliberate views of this 
learned man, on a subject with which he had rendered himself familiar, 
in a degree unequalled by any of the other Fathers. ‘The circumstances 
of the case are these: certain letters from the Pope Epiphanius to 
John, Bishop of Jerusalem, having come into the hands of Eusebius of 
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Cremona, this monk, not understanding the language in which they 
were written, requested Jerome to furnish him with a translation of 
them. This task the Father performed in his usual hurried manner, 
‘Accitoque notario, raptim celeriterque dictavi,’ not regarding the 
manner or style in which he made the translation, but merely executing 
it in such a manner as he thought sufficient to give Eusebius an idea of 
the contents of the original letters. It s« » happe ning, however, that 
Jerome’s translation, which had been intended only to meet the eye of 
a private friend, came abroad; and, having found its way into the 
hands of his adversaries, a great handle was made of the manner of its 
execution. ‘l’o justify himself from the aspersions thus thrown on his 
character, he wrote the epistle above referred to, De optimo genere 
interpretandi, in which, whatever he may have affirmed relative to the 
absurdity of translating ad verbum, we find the following remarkable 
words, which Professor Lee should by no means have omitted in his 
quotations: ‘ Ego enim non solum fateor, sed libera voce profiteor, 
me in interpretatione Graecorum, ABSQUE SCRIPTURIS SACRIS UBI ET 
VERBORUM ORDO MYSTERIUM EST, hon verbum e verbo, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu. Habeoque hujus rei magistrum ‘Tullium, qui 
Protagoram Platonis, et Cconomicon Xenophontis , et A’schynis ac 
Demosthenis duas contra se Orationes pulcherrimas transtulit : quanta 
in illis praetermisit, quanta addiderat, quanta mutaverit ut proprietates 
alterius lingua suis proprietatibus explicaret, non est hujus tempore 
dicere.’ Is it not evident from this passage, that what Jerome pro- 
fessedly treats of, is not the best manner of executing a biblical trans- 
lation, but that to be adopted in translating merely human writings ; 
and that, although, in the latter case, he conceived himself fully justi- 
fied by the illustrious example of Tully, in omitting, adding, or changing, 
what he did not find congenial with modes of expression already 
established among the Latins ; yet, he by no means considered hims elf 
authorized to take any such liberties with the word of God, in which 
he says the very order of the words is a mystery ?”—P. 9—11. 

After having adduced Jerome in support of his opinion, the 
Professor introduces Dathe, who says, “ that version which 
translates word for word, is unworthy the name of a version.” 
To this Dr. Henderson replies: 

* T will not accuse Professor Lee of unfairness, though I certainly 
cannot exculpate him from the charge of criminal inattention, in ap- 
plying to our present subject the words of Dathe, in his Preface to the 
minor Prophets. The direct tendency of the quotation introduced 
into the Remarks, from that able and judicious Scripture critic, is to 
impress the mind of the reader with an idea, that the principles of 
translation there laid down, were designed to bear upon popular 
versions of the Scriptures, and that his work was intended to serve as 
a model for the construction of such versions. Now this was by no 
means the case. Towards the conclusion of the very sentence preceding 
that with which the Professor's quotation commences, Dathe expressly 
declares, “ nec sine praevia admonitione Lectorem admittere ad 
lectionem tnterpretationis, que a vulgari ratione haud parum recedit, 
et in qua conficienda leges mihi scripsi, quas nolim lectores ignorare, 
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quos judices hujus versionis habere cupiam.’ And in his Preface to the 
Psalms, he says expressly; ‘ Idem enim consilium sequendum fuit, 
quod in ceteris universee Veteris ‘T'estamenti versionis mez partibus 
mihi proposueram, scilicet ut verba Hebraica clare et perspicue red- 
derem, quo hujus lingue studiosi quasi manu ducerentur ad textum 
originalem recte intelligendum et explicandum;’ which statement we 
find repeated in the Prefaces to the Pentateuch and Job. The fact is, 
as he himself informs us, it was his object to furnish a version cor- 
responding to the second kind of translation proposed by Griesbach, 
as ranking next to what the great critic calls a public or Church version, 
namely, one which neither closely follows the letter of the text, nor 
swells out into paraphrase, but gives the ideas of the original, stripped 
of their Hebraistic forms, so as to be read with all the ease of original 
composition. It was designed, not for common readers, but for the 
learned, particularly such as were engaged in the study of the Hebrew 
original ; consequently, the rules of translation, according to which it 
was conducted, and which are detailed in the Preface quoted by Pro- 
fessor Lee, cannot, with any degree of consistency, be urged as authority 
to determine the manner in which popular, or, as Griesbach calls them, 
public or Church versions, ought to be executed. Indeed, it is only 
necessary to glance at the otherwise highly valuable work of Dathe, to 
perceive its total unfitness to serve as a model of this kind of translation. 
Of this I shall adduce the following instances as a specimen. Hos. i. 2. 
TV PND YIN ANN 7 °D, which is properly rendered, ‘ For 
the land hath committed great whoredom against Jehovah: Dathe trans- 
lates thus; Sic enim populus iste pro casto mei amore, alios deos amore 
impuro prosequitur. 1. 16. IWIN snd MND "DIN WT 15 
* Notwithstanding I will allure her and lead her into the wilderness: 
Verum enim vero deinde eam ad saniorem nye ntem revocabo, atque in 
deserto, quo a me deducta est, &e. iv. 4. JID DDD Woy) ‘ And 
thy people are as they that strive with the priest:’ Omnes enim 
capitalium criminum rei sunt. Habak. ii. 4. AT WIVINA PTs) 
‘ But the just by his faith shall live :’ Sed pius propter illam fidem suam 
ejus implementum videbit.”—P. 15—17. 

The Professor, after this, taking advantage of the Doctor’s 
rejection of the purely verbal manner above-mentioned, con- 
cludes that he and the Doctor are agreed on the principles of 
translation, and in consequence, dismisses a part of the question 
as unworthy of discussion. ‘The Doctor, however, protests 
against this fancied agreement : 

‘* Having thus shewn, to the satisfaction, I trust, of the impartial 
reader, that the authorities of Jerome and Dathe, as alleged in the 
Remarks, are altogether inapplicable to the argument relative to such 
versions of the sacred Scriptures as are designed for general use, it 
cannot be matter of surprise that I should hesitate to subscribe to the 
conclusion at which Professor Lee arrives, p. 15: ‘ The principle, 
therefore, adopted by the second class of translators, is that by which 
we are agreed that the merits of the question before us shall be tried; 
which is, indeed, the only one to which we can have recourse, whether 
we take the path which is obviously pointed out by the necessity of the 
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case, or are guided by the practice of the best translators, both of 
ancient and modern times.’ How could it be expected that I should 
agree to decide the question by the principles or practice of liberal 
translators, when this was the very class which I so strongly condemned ? 
And how can my rejection of the purely verbal manner, be fairly 
construed into an approval of the opposite extreme? ‘The necessity 
of the case will, I believe, be found to be of so pressing a nature as 
to require a perfect accommodation of the language of the Bible, 
exactly the same forms of speech which previously exist among man- 
kind: to judge from the best popular versions, of which our own stands 
in the foremost rank, it does not appear to be at all impossible to retain 
much of the characteristic stamp of the original phraseology, and to 
follow the sacred writers, kara rocac, while, at the same time, no 
violence is done to the genius of the vernacular tongue, but, on the 
contrary, it acquires, by this very means, no inconsiderable accessions 
of strength, beauty, dignity, and sublimity.”—Pp. 17, 18. 


In the second chapter of the ‘* Answer,” Dr. Henderson 
explains more fully his views of the principles of biblical 
translation, and shews how much Ali Bey has departed from 
those principles. With regard to the matter of the version, it 
is required that it exhibit the genuine sense of the original; 
that it furnish a complete transcript of the ideas conveyed by 
the original; that it contain no supernumerary ideas, nor convey 
a single sh: ihe of meaning more than is suggested by the origin: ul. 
With respect to the manner, it should be clear ‘and accurate, 
chaste and simple, perspicuous, uniform, and pure. He supports 
his views of the subject by the authorities of Lowth, Batteaux, 
Griesbach, and Huet. Speaking of the importance of the 
literal mode of translating, he observes, 


‘ The importance of the literal mode of translation must be obvious 
from three considerations:—First, it operates as a curb upon the 
translator, and prevents the intermixture of human ideas and the 
technical phraseology of different nations with the pure mind of the 
Spirit of God, and the peculiar modes of expression by which He was 
pleased to reveal it to mankind. Secondly, it seeures the unlearned 
reader from being reduced to the necessity of placing his faith in the 
wisdom of men, and not in the power of God, which worketh by means 
of his word. By having a elose and accurate version put into his hands, 
his judgment is not forestalled, but he is left to gather the sense from 
the translation, much in the same way as those did to whom the original 
was at first delivered. Thirdly, it is highly important that all public 
versions of the Scriptures should be literal, because they form the 
text-book of missionaries and ordinary pastors of churches. Were we 
to regard the Bible merely as a repertory of mottos to be prefixed to 
sermons, it might indeed be a matter of indifference, whether the 
translation be free or literal; but if religious teachers imitate the 
apostles in opening and expounding the contents of Scripture, and 
‘ rightly dividing the word of truth,’ it is necessary both for themselves 
and their hearers, that the version which thus forms the basis of public 
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instruction, should be in a high degree faithful and accurate.”— 
Pp, 28, 29. 

The first charge brought by Dr. Henderson against the 
Turkish version, was the addition of useless epithets to the 
Deity ; shewing that instead of the simple word Allah, Ali Bey 
had employed such expressions as Divine Majesty, Supreme 
Divinity, Illustrious Verity, and various others. ‘This variety 
of translation the Professor does not deny; but instead of openly 
meeting the question of propriety in thus uselessly encumbering 
the divine name, he merely cavils at Dr. H.’s translations of the 
epithets used by Ali Bey, and proposes others, some of which 
are perhaps more etymologically correct than those given by the 
Doctor; but in general, they are nearly synonymous. In some 
instances, the Professor’s explanations place the object in a more 
ludicrous point of view than those of Dr. Henderson. An 
instance of puerile cavilling occurs, ‘‘ Remarks,” p. 20, where 
the Professor says that ls will not bear the sense of supreme, 
but only means exalted. “ Speaking of the word wy,é> he says, 
p. 27, that it means neither majesty, nor highness, nor lordship, 
nor ladyship; but that he does not mean to argue, that the word 
has not been translated so occasionally, or that the translations 
have not been sufficiently accurate for general readers. How- 
ever, leaving the question of mistranslation, he boldly affirms 
that Ali Bey has acted properly in translating as he has done ; 
that the Turks would conceive great disrespect were paid to 
God, if his name were unaccompanied by the terms the Doctor 
objects to; and asserts, that in all Mahemetan books of any 
value, the word Allah, 99 times in 100, is followed by taala. 
Now we own, that in the Turkish works we have read, a great 
difference in this respect is observable, and that some authors, 
but generally those of least repute, are very fond of crowding 
with epithets every word that could possibly admit of them; but 
we do not hesitate to say that the word Allah, so far from being 
followed by taala 99 times in 100, is found more often alone, 
than accompanied with any epithet whatever. This gratuitous 
assertion of the Professor is thus answered by Dr. Henderson: 

“ The next position that is taken in defence of the expression 


q© 


Ss 


down as a maxim, not to be controverted, that ‘ the best Mohammedan: 
writers alone can be relied on in questions of this kind; and by their 
decisions must we be governed in this.’ ‘ Now I will venture to affirm,’ 
adds Professor Lee, (and it may almost be deemed excusable in the 
public to regard his affirmations on ‘ questions of this kind’ as semi- 
oracular,) ‘ that in all the Mohammedan books of any value, whether 
written in the Arabic, Persic, Turkish, Hindostanee, or Malay lJan- 


«)] Allah tadla, is the practice of Mohammedans. It is laid 


guages, the word aj) Allah is ninety-nine times, at least, in every 
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with which this combination occurs in the compositions of Moham- 
medans, I am not altogether ignorant ; but that the nonadecimal mode 
of computation here insisted on, will prove more successful in this 
instance than it does elsewhere in the Remarks, is not quite so in- 
dubitable. ‘The Koran, I believe, will be allowed, at least by 
Mohammedans, to be ‘a book of some value ;’ yet, from beginning to 
end of the original, I fear it would rather puzzle the Arabic Professor 
to find ten or even five passages in which the combination ss a} 


hundred, followed by the word , Jie tadla, p.21. Of the frequency 


Allah tadéla occurs, although it be a fact, that lJ! 4l/ah alone, un- 
accompanied by any adjunct whatever, is scattered, like the stars in 
the firmament, with the greatest profusion over almost every page of 
the volume. It is true, we are taught, Surah vii. 172. that ‘God hath 
most excellent names,’ and that he ought to be invoked by the same ; 
and the Mohammedans estimate their sum total at ninety-nine ; but the 
style of the Koran is, in this respect, nearly analogous to that of the 
Old and New Testament, the Divine Being commonly receiving the 


appellations 4) Allah, God, and WW, Rabb, Lord; while the other 
names are used declaratively of his attributes, much in the same way 
as in our Scriptures, where God is described as merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, &c.” —Pp. 69, 70. 

The Doctor goes on to shew that Ali Bey himself, notwith- 
standing the irreverence alleged by Professor Lee, frequently 
omits the influential epithet, for half a dozen verses together, 
and sometimes for whole chapters and even epistles; thus 
proving that there is no necessity for their insertion. ‘This the 
Professor himself admits, after all his endeavours to shew that 
a writer would be guilty of irreverence in omitting them; and 
it may not be superfluous to observe that Professor Kieffer, 
who published the edition under examination, is now publishing 
an edition of the Old Testament of Ali Bey, from which he has 
carefully expunged all extraneous expressions, such as those 
alluded to. His opinion is therefore decidedly against the 
propriety of their introduction. 

With regard to the argument employed by Professor Lee, 
that the practice of the Greek Christians in ‘Turkey (who fre- 
quently use such epithets) is decisive on this point, the Doctor 
very properly observes, that because an oppressed people living 
ina Mohammedan country is obliged to conform in some measure 
to Mohammedan customs and language, that language does not 
therefore cease to be Mohammedan, and that the notorious 
ignorance of the Greeks will prevent any one from adducing 
their example as decisive on this or any other question in biblical 
science. 

We now come to a more grave accusation than the mere 
amplification of style, or capricious variety of language; and 
that is, the tendency of this version to weaken the proots of the 
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divinity of Christ. The Doctor has shewn, and this has not 
been denied by Professor Lee, that Ali Bey has repeatedly used 
words which can only be applied to God exclusively, where, in 
the original, the word refers, not to God absolutely considered, 
but to our Lord and Mediator Jesus Christ. ‘The Doctor infers 
from this, that Ali Bey has thereby much weakened the doctrine 
of our Saviour’s divinity. The Professor denies that any such 
consequence can arise from this circumstance, and argues, on 
the contrary, that this very reference of the acts of Jesus to 
God alone, constitutes a strong proof of his divinity. As some j 
misconception seems to have prevailed on this point, it will be 
necessary here to make a few observations. It may possibly 

appear that a version of the Testament in which Christ should 

be designated by a term exclusively applicable to God, instead 

of diminishing the proofs of our Lord’s divinity, would rather 
confirm it, and would place his divine nature in a more conspi- 

cuous point of view. Professor Lee seems to view the question 

in this light, and says that such a word used to designate the 

acts of any person, necessarily attribute divinity to that person; 

and consequently, that Dr. Henderson has proved directly the 

reverse of what he intended. But it will appear, on a closer 
investigation, that in many instances, some of which the Doctor 

has pointed out, instead of conveying to the mind of the reader 

the idea of Christ, this exclusive term refers to the Deity alone, 

leaving the idea of our Lord quite out of the question. Dr. 
Henderson gives several instances of this, one of which will be 
sufficient to shew that such is the case. ‘* Whosoever shall call 

upon the name of the Lord shall be saved;” Rom. x. 13. In 

this example, the change of ‘‘ the Lord” into ‘* God” obviously 

gives the passage quite a different tendency from its original 
signification, and destroys the proof it contains of the divinity 

of our Saviour; as the passage, so altered, is a dogma that will 

be denied neither by Christian nor Mahometan of whatever 
designation. 


” 


The Professor attempts to shew, that no other word could 
have been employed in all those cases, which would have given 
that idea the Doctor would wish to be ineuleated, and asserts 


that the word WW, equally with «J! and other terms used by 
Ali Bey, would only be applied to God exclusively. He en- 
deavours to support this assertion by the best oriental authority, 
but, conscious of the untenable nature of the ground he has 


chosen, his observations apply only to the emphatic term —,!! 
and not to the simple \, Now those terms are in their appli- 
cation totally different; W,) referring, as Dr. H. admits, only 


to God; and , being frequently used to designate a Lord or 
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Master. We need not follow the Doctor into the various 
quotations from oriental writers, from which he proves most 
satisfactorily that Qy is very often so employed; it will be 
sufficient to observe, that Ali Bey himself has frequently used 
it as applied to Christ, in cases which absolutely exclude all 
idea of divinity from the minds of the persons who use it ; and 
even as applied to angels, as Acts x. 4, Cornelius, addressing 


the angel, says, ~, b ys a ne var ia rab, ** What is it, Lord 2” 


using the word oa precisely in the same sense as the Greek 


word Kup, Master or Lord. Professor Lee himself, with a 
strange inconsistency, after having so strenuously contended for 
the restricted meaning of , says (“ Kemarks,” p. 102), that 
the disciples of John could not be supposed to be acquainted 
with the divinity of our Lord, even had they addressed him by 
the dignified title a 
Amone other passages adduced in the ‘‘ Appeal,” by Dr. 
Henderson, to shew the tendency of the translation to weaken 
the proofs of our Saviour’s divinity, he mentions Rom. ix. 5, 
6 wy éxl ravrwy Oedc edoynrdc ei¢ rovc aiwvac, thus translated, 
j ‘ ° ' t 
OS] Slice lol au.) GG alee 26) and observes, that by 
d ox ps ° 3 
using the word »)) the version merely says that Christ is an 
object of praise, which is already acknowledged by Mahometans, 
and adds no proof whatever of his divinity. Now the fact is, 
and of this the Professor cannot be ignorant, the word 39! 
without the article, means any object of worship, whether an 


idol or a deity, and 4] with the article, can only mean the 
true God. In the instance before us, Professor Lee says that 
the idea attached to the word 83! will depend chiefly upon the 
religion of the reader; and as neither Christians nor Mahometans 
acknowledge any but the true God, the word in question can 
convey no other meaning. But surely a Mahometan or Christian 
must be very uninformed, who does not know, that many nations 
admit of a number of inferior deities and objects of worship, to 
say nothing of the fact, that in the very book under considera- 
tion, the gods of the heathen are frequently mentioned; and a 
Mahometan, though he acknowledges no other object of worship 
than the true God, may he not, on seeing a word used to de- 
signate Christ, which he has before seen employed as an appel- 
lation of an inferior being, suppose that even in their own Bible 
the Christians have no authority for making Christ equal with 
God; and will it not confirm him in the idea, not unfrequently 
entertained by Mahometans, that the Christians worship a 
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plurality of Gods? Such would certainly be the case; and 
Professor Kieffer, probably apprehensive of such a result, has 
very properly cancelled the page in question, and reprinted it 


rt 
x 
ha, 


In the seventh chapter, Dr. H. resumes the subject of sy- 
nonyms, and cites the opinions of several biblical critics, whose 
judgment must be decisive on this point. It will be unnecessary 
to enter into a discussion on this subject, as we believe it to be 
universally acknowledved, except by the learned Professor, that 
even in works of a much less important stamp than the holy 
Scriptures, the adoption of synonymous terms by a translator, 
to express the sense of one word in the original, must at least 
weaken the spirit and alter the style of the author, and in some 
cases, such as those pointed out by the Doctor in this chapter, 
obscure and even subvert the sense of the original. We shall 
therefore proceed to comment on a few of the ‘ false renderings” 
defended by Professor Lee. 

Passing over the application of the word juma to Friday, 
which, however improper, has been generally adopted in 
oriental versions of the New Testament, we come to the term 
hazarguiun, or market-day, applied to Sunday. It will probably 
be unnecessary in this country to comment on the incongruity 
of such an appellation, which, however it may appear to Pro- 
fessor Lee, certainly seems to give apostolical authority for such 
an appropriation of the day. The Professor asserts that the 
term Lord’s day would be unintelligible to Mahometans, who, 
he says, would understand by it God's day, What has already 


been observed in speaking of the word WW, would perhaps be 
decisive on this point; but Dr. H. has very properly convicted 
the Professor of mistake, at least, by shewing that in this very 
version the word sy is used in connexion with Was as applied 
to the Lord’s supper. The Professor allows, indeed, that at 
some future period, the appellation might be altered to advan- 
tage, though he doubts whether a better term could be used at 
present ; which is saying, in other words, that of two terms, one 
appropriate and the other unsuitable, he should for the present 
prefer the latter, as by the frequent use of an improper term, 
the reader would become acquainted with the signification of 
one more proper. We confess we are not convinced by such: 
an argument. 

Another rendering defended by Professor Lee, is that of 
‘‘Sweetmeats of Omnipotence,” used for ‘‘ manna.” In this 
instance, the Professor adverts to the usage of the Germans, 
who, he seems to say, translate the word manna by himmelbrod, 
bread of heaven. We say, “ seems to say,” because he has not 
actually asserted that they do so use the term, knowing it to be 
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untrue, but certainly such was our impression on reading his 
observation; and until we had examined the German ‘Testament, 
we had no doubt, judging from the apparent meaning of the 
Professor's words, that they had so done. As to the preference 
given by Ali Bey to the terms. .o!J = Go,d3 because the word 
: ; Se 2 


is used to designate a medicine, if Professor Lee had looked 
a little farther, he would have found the term used by Ali Bey 
himself in other parts of his version, which are pointed out by 
Dr. Henderson; but the universal practice of oriental nations, 
and even the Koran itself, have so far sanctioned the use of the 


term ,,-o that nothing but a love of paraphrase and meretricious 
ornament could have induced a translator to employ any other 
expression. We shall only mention one more passage, to shew 
how careless in his assertions the Professor has proved himself, 
in the course of his observations on this work. Dr. Henderson 
had remarked in his Appeal, that the important words pera rov 
marpoc pov, Rey. iii. 21, had been omitted in the translation. 
Professor Lee on this observes as usual, that the omission is of 
no consequence; that the passage is as well understood as if the 
words had remained there, &c. &c.; and refers to Griesbach’s 
edition of the New Testament to prove ‘ that several valuable 
Greek manuscripts” omit the words in question. As Griesbach’s 
work is probably in the hands of every biblical critic, it may 
have been hardly thought worth while to examine the truth of 
the assertion, as one could scarcely suppose that Professor Lee, 
in support of an inaccuracy, would refer to a book universally 
known and so easily procured: what then will be the reader’s 
surprise to find, on referring to it, that not one Greek manu- 
script is cited by Griesbach varying in the slightest degree from 
the received text, and that the only variations from it (viz. an 
Armenian version and a Latin one) do not omit the words in 
question. Really the Professor would act more wisely to cite 
only such books as are with difficulty procured, or to cite with 
more plausibility in future. 

With regard to the foreign authorities brought forward by 
the Professor, to support his opinion of the version before us, 
we shall only observe, that however learned in Asiatic literature 

*they may br, and some of them undoubtedly are, they generally 
appear quite unaccustomed to any thing like biblical criticism ; 
that they do not at all touch on the more important objections ; 
and that several of the remarks are admissions of the truth of 
Dr. H.’s criticisms. One of them, Mr. Langles, writes, that a 
Persian assured him the word Hazret was employed ** only for 
Jesus.” This the Doctor very properly stigmatizes as a bare- 
faced falsehood—Ali Bey’s New ‘Testament affording instances, 
in the very first chapter, of the word being employed to designate 

the Virgin Mary, Abraham, and Solomon. 
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It will be unnecessary to carry the subject to greater length. 
We will only observe, that, to fill up the measure of misre- 
presentation, Professor Lee has given us a professed literal 
translation of an important part of Ali Bey’s version of the Old 


Testament, in order to enable the reader to form an opinion of 


its accuracy. The reader probably will be surprised to hear, 
that, by some unaccountable mistake, as we should charitably 
suppose, this translation is done, not from Ali Bey’s manuscript, 
but from the corrected text of Professor Kieffer, in which every 
thing extraneous and supplementary was, by order of the Bible 
Society, omitted. La uno disce omnia. 

We shall conclude by the observation, that if such principles 
of criticism as those avowed by Professor Lee be admitted by 
the Bible Society; if the examination of the versions made by 
their authority be committed to persons advocating such prin- 
ciples, and adapting them to the works entrusted to their care ; 
the Bible Society, instead of being the fountain whence is to be 
derived the propagation of a knowledge of the gospel throughout 
the world, will be the means of increasing the existing ignorance 
of the real import of the Sacred Writings, and will undoubtedly 
augment the dislike and opposition to their reception, which 
misrepresentation and ignorance have already produced. 


—-—— 


Art. 18 





A Visit to the Rectory of Passy; with Sketches of Character 
and Scenery. WHatchard. 8vo. pp.-228. 1826. 


Autuovuau this little work is not of a theological character, 
we do not hesitate to call the attention of our readers to it; 
for we are sure they will find in it much that will please, some- 
thing that will instruct. The author informs his readers, that 
the characters, as well as the incidents, are real ; and that, though 
some circumstances connected with each of the former have 
been changed, the alteration is too slight to affect the general 
truth and fidelity of the portraits. ‘This we deem of no little 


importance ; for knowing that the plans which the ‘‘ Rector of 


Passy” successfully adopted for the improvement of his flock, 
have been carried on in real life, we may adopt them under 
similar circumstances with some confidence of a like result. 
After noticing the success which had attended his exertions, 
he makes the following observations, remarkable for their ex- 
cellent spirit. 

“It has been far greater than I could have reasonably expected. 
Many circumstances proved favourable, and I regarded them as pro- 
vidential interferences for the blessing both of the pastor and his 
people. Perhaps, too, the change appears to you greater than it really 
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is. Immoral families are yet to be found in Passy, as in other places, 
I reprove, exhort, and admonish these, patiently, repeatedly, and affec- 
tionately; my endeavours are variously received—sometimes with 
attention, more frequently with silence and indifference ; I desire to be 
thankful that I can add, never with rudeness, and that my labours 
amongst those who appeared most hopeless, have not been entirely 
without success; and I cherish a hope that a more abundant blessing 
will yet be granted me. ‘The husbandman bearing precious seed may 
go forth weeping, but the seed shall not be sown in vain. It shall 
prosper in that to which it is sent, and bring forth fruit to the praise 
of our Redeemer. After the greatest vigilance and closest inves- 
tigation, we remain very ignorant of the real state of our flocks. ‘This 
is only known to the great Searcher of hearts; could we see as he 
sees, how many splendid professors, whom we are apt to regard as 
lights in the world, would be evident as deceived themselves and 
deceiving others: and how far more numerous would be that class of 
humble, fearful, and modest disciples, who, shunning the gaze of men, 
walk humbly and submissively before their God all their days, serving 
him with fervour of heart; whose light, though bright as that of a 
candle, is obscured and hidden by the narrowness of the sphere in 
which they move; placed, as it were, under a bushel, it is hardly 
known or perceived, but still it exists, and shines in its contracted 
circle, and shall be approved in that day when God shall bring secret 
things to light.” —Pp. 82, 83. 

The duties of a mother with respect to her infant charge are 
ably depicted in the character of Mrs. Christie. We are quite 
sure the conductors of our Infant Schools would do well to 
adopt her principles. 


“ Perhaps there is no relation in life more important than that of 
a mother: certainly none more difficult, though so few feel their 
inability faithfully to perform its duties. Mrs. Christie’s talents are 
no less evident here than elsewhere. That blind obedience to autho- 
rity, which is frequently the only principle carefully instilled into the 
minds of children, forms no part of her system of education. She 
considers and treats them as beings possessed of reason, though weak 
and imbecile, and which it is her duty to strengthen and cultivate. 
Thus, while she carefully restrains them from every thing evil or 
injurious, she assiduously explains to them the reason of every re- 
striction. The necessity of exertion is inculeated by so many familiar 
proofs of the benefits connected with it, that I believe few young 
persons have grown up more sensible of the blessings of activity, or 
skilled in the employment of their energies, than her sons and daugh- 
ters. ‘I apprehend,’ continued the Rector, ‘ your principles of edu- 
cation would be found nearly to coincide with those of this lady.’ 
‘ The intellects of my children,’ she would say, ‘ are to come up to 
the level of mine; then it is my duty to exert that influence which 
will most surely contribute to this effect;—their reason is weak, ex- 
ercise will strengthen it ; they are liable to impressions, I must take care 
that they receive only good ones ; —they are now free from prejudice, 
I must watch to prevent there being any planted there ;—they are 
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now open to instruction, I will endeavour to communicate it ;’ and the 
facility with which she can instil principles, explain consequences, 
and make her ideas harmonize with those of her pupils, is very 
surprising.” —Pp. 61, 62. 

Such of our clerical brethren as have the charge of parishes 
in the country, will read with pleasure the following account 
of the Rector’s labours,—a part only of a very interesting 
chapter. We may observe, the importance of an evening ser- 
vice in the church, notwithstanding some inconveniences which 
attend it, is evident to all who have adopted it. ‘The poor 
always gladly avail themselves of it; nor is it surprising. ‘Their 
homes afford not the same facilities for reading and meditation 
that our’s do; they are better qualified to be attentive hearers, 
than attentive readers. 


* © T frequently had occasion to observe how much the youth of a 
village are exposed to temptation on a Sunday evening, from the want 
of something to engage their attention, and how frequently they are 
induced, from mere listlessness, to fall into practices or amusements 
quite unsuited to the day, and which often lead to the worst habits. 
At the beginning of my third summer, I opened the church on Sunday 
evenings, at that hour which seemed least likely to interfere with 
those duties which necessarily attach to servants in an agricultural 
district. I have always been careful to confine this service to an 
hour’s duration; I read the prayers, and explain in a very plain and 
familiar manner, a portion of Scripture, always illustrating it by 
frequent examples, and these drawn from the Bible as much as 
possible. In my first attempts I went through a course of lectures 
on the Liturgy; the small number which then attended met in the 
chancel ; they occupied a few forms, and I took my station at their 
head, as if I was the master of the family assembled for domestic wor- 
ship. The service proved acceptable, and in a few weeks the attend- 
ance increased so much, that the chancel would no longer hold it, 
and we were obliged to adjourn to the church. 

** | had only intended it as a summer duty; but when that season 
had passed away, I received an application from some of the inhabit- 
ants, chiefly the farmers, who thought it had been useful in preserving 
their servants from many evils to which they had before been ex- 
posed, to continue the lectures during the winter, and engaging to find 
candles at their own expense. I could not but be gratified at this 
expression of approval of my labours, and disposition to receive in- 
struction ; I joyfully complied. 

** T inquired what course of instruction he had found most beneficial 
for such a service. 

“ He answered: ‘ When I had finished the explanation of the 
Liturgy, I went through the Homilies, making a few remarks on each, 
relative to the circumstances of the church at the period of their pub- 
lication, and the particular views of the Reformers; when I had 
finished these, I commented on the Gospels, and then the Epistles, 
as selected for our Communion Service. The Sunday lessons fur- 
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nished me with subjects for a long period; since then I have again 
gone over the Liturgy and Homilies. 

“* In this duty I have always adopted the paraphrastic mode of in- 
struction, drawing conclusions and making a suitable application. I 
think no part of our sabbath engagements has been more beneficial : 
from a careful review of my labours, I feel convinced that the explanatory 
is the most useful method of teaching the lower classes, which always 
form the largest and most important part of our flocks. A subject 
discussed in a sermon through all its bearings, is far from being best 
suited to them: they have not the education necessary to enable them 
to follow such a course, nor to understand operations and deductions, 
never exemplified to them in their limited sphere of action; nor have 
they the habit of investigation required to derive the greatest profit 
from that sort of teaching. Read to them a large porti m of scripture, 
explain it clearly and familiarly, illustrate it by examples, show the 
consequences and apply them to their consciences; instruction ad- 
ministered in this form will be remembered and reflected upon during 
the week, whilst engaged in their respective occupations, and the effects 
will be evident.’ 

“T hinted that I thought our Saviour had powerfully sanctioned this 
mode of teaching, by his own practice during his ministry on earth. 

**T am decidedly of that opinion,’ returned the Rector; ‘ almost all 
his instructions seem to have originated from, or to have been connected 
with, present circumstances. In that beautiful discourse on the Mount, 
the most perfectly detailed of any of his recorded addresses, there is 
scarcely a sentence which does not appear to have been suggested by 
something present ; the immediate and familiar improvement of which 
was calculated to make a powerful and permanent impression on his 
auditors.’”—P. 79—81. 

The following dialogue on the Education of the Poor, though 
it contains nothing new, sets forth in a pleasing and perspicuous 
manner the advantages accruing to society from it, and the duty 
of the rich to promote the system. 


“ Mr. Saville was engaged in maintaining that the extension of 
education among the poor, however gratifying it might be to the best 
feelings of those who participated in it, was inimical to the interests of 
society. ‘Though an excellent magistrate, I found he was one of those 
who had imbibed a principle—once prevalent, but now generally and 
happily exploded—that ignorance is the parent of obedience, and that 
the only method to ensure the submission of the inferior ranks of so- 
ciety, is to deprive them of those instructions which might enable them 
to rise above it. ‘I do not doubt,’ said he to the Rector, ‘ the bene- 
volence of your intentions, and those of your coadjutors, but consider 
the effect your ex¢ rtions will have on society ; these children are all 
taught to read, their future masters and mistresses will not be able to 
lay down a letter or a memorandum but they will become acquainted 
with its contents, and many particulars of which it is the interest of the 
former that they should be ignorant. All that have inclination and 
can find time to come to the evening-school, which you have attached 
to your sunday-school, you teach writing and arithmetic: the former 
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spoils them for being servants, and the latter raises them above their 
station. Every one of them will say, ‘ Why should I continue in 
service? I can keep accounts, I will be a clerk ;’ and so they become 
saucy and independent, and society is injured: perhaps it will be 
finally subverted by these ill-advised though well-intentioned measures.’ 

«“*T think,’ answered Mr. Llewellyn, ‘ your apprehensions arise 
from having only partially considered the subject. If all the lower 
orders are qualified for clerks’ places, they cannot all obtain them, be- 
cause their universal qualification will not add one to the number of 
such appointments; when these are filled, those who remain disengaged 
must take themselves to different employments such as they can find, 
and for these, their superior qualifications will certainly make them 
more desirable. I have never felt inconvenience from my servant 
being better, though I have suffered trom his being worse qualified 
than I wanted.’ 

“ * But,’ replied the magistrate, ‘ what made him worse? Was it not 
his being too wise for his station, which made him a spy upon and 
dissatisfied with his master ?’ 

‘“** No, indeed,’ replied Mr. Llewellyn, ‘ my complaints of servants 
have never originated from that cause. All my letters or papers of 
business I think it my duty to preserve with care ; and those which are 
merely complimentary, or engagements, may be read by them or any 
other ; that will never injure any one. I have found the vices, not the 
knowledge of my dependants, my trouble; and the effect of instruction, 
if properly directed, is, to teach men to be sober, faithful, and diligent. 
Education, as it raises the subject of it above the effects of ignorance, 
so it tends to encourage those qualities essential to the formation of a 
good servant. 

“The result which you apprehend,’ continued Mr. Llewellyn, ‘ of 
the lower ranks being raised above their station, can only take place 
even partially, whilst the diffusion of education is partial: when all of 
that class shall have received the rudiments of a common education, 
they will be put upon nearly the same level as if they had been left in 
ignorance, as far as respects their claims of preferment. As regards 
society, those among them who possess great abilities will have that 
gross ignorance removed, which presents the only insuperable barrier 
to their advancement: the means of further instruction are easy to 
those who, having gained the first principles of learning, have talents 
and energy to pursue it: and how much is the general welfare of 
mankind promoted by giving such men an opportunity to exercise 
their abilities, which, though employed for their private advantage, 
must benefit the public? Why are the comforts of society and mo- 
derate prosperity more generally diffused in this than in any other 
country, but because every sort of talent, in every rank of life, is more 
easily exercised here than elsewhere ?’ : 

“* T will only make one observation,’ said the Rector, ‘ the truth of 
which I think our worthy friend will admit, even in spite of the dislike 
which he feels to our practice. As accountable beings, he will allow 
that it is of the utmost importance, that all should have the means of 
becoming acquainted with the will of that God on whom we are depen- 
dant, and by whom we are to be judged. This equally concerns the 
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rich and the poor man ; the latter, therefore, as well as the former, ought 
to be enabled to read the Scriptures; from them he learns to know 
the will of his heavenly Master, and it is absurd to suppose that a man 
will do his duty worse because he knows it better ; or that fearing God, 
he will be less careful so to serve his master as to please God.’ 

“¢T will not admit that,’ said Mr. Saville; ‘ our servants, when 
ignorant, did their duty and never thought about it, and that is much 
better than being full of notions of it, and never doing it.’ 

* *T grant,’ said Mr. Llewellyn, ‘ that if a man knows his duty and 
does not do it, he is a worse man in every relation of life than another, 
who being ignorant of the principles of it, falls—how you do not explain — 
into the practice of it; but such an occurrence is beyond all expec- 
tation—a man who should defend it would be deemed insane. I might 
say, a man who is no mechanic may be supposed, by mere accident, to 
have constructed a watch, or other nice piece of machinery, which 
correctly answered its intention; it is possible, but it would be very 
marvellous, and never could be expected to occur a second time; and 
I believe, upon the assurance that such a man had done so, neither you 
nor any one would be prevailed upon to employ him for a similar pur- 
pose, when you could have the services of a well-taught and able 
mechanic. ‘The latter, you would say, has the principles and know- 
ledge of his art, I can depend upon him; the other is ignorant, and it 
would be absurd in me to trust him. Your untaught servant may do 
his duty to you, but he has neither principles to influence, nor rule to 
guide him; on the contrary, he who is instructed in his religious 
duties, like the skilful mechanic, is entitled to your confidence, because 
he is wise in his holy calling.’ 

* ¢ All mechanics,’ interposed the magistrate, do not act upon the 
ire a variety of religious and good men to be 


‘ 
same principles; there 
found in all of them; some do not allow the Bible, therefore it is not 
requisite that all should read it.’ 

«Tt seems very extraordinary,’ replied Mr. Winston, ‘ if the Bible 
is not necessary, that God should have revealed it. In all his works 
we observe the greatest economy, nothing bestowed or employed in 
vain, and these displays of his power are exerted without difficulty or 
danger to any of his creatures. But if your argument is true, not only 
has God made a revelation of himself, and his will, which is super- 
fluous, but he has commanded the knowledge of it to be propagated 
throughout the world at the greatest hazard; and of those who have been 
thus engaged, many have done it to the loss of their comfort and even 
life, believing that so doing they were fulfilling the commands of its 
Divine Author, who evidently requires such fidelity of them, promising 
to reward those who are faithful to death, and declares that those who 
draw back, by so doing, incur perdition.’ 

‘¢*¢ Your reasoning is strong,’ returned Mr. Saville, ‘ and I do not 
mean to deny that the Bible may be necessary to some, who may suf- 
ficiently explain it to produce a good effect upon others; but when 
the comforts of life are at stake, and we see good men of all religions, 
some of whom only thus impart its contents through the medium of 
teachers privileged for that purpose, we ought to be satisfied, and 
careful how we risk our advantages.’ 

VOL. VIII. NO. V. NN 
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“ Mr. Hale here enquired whether the worthy magistrate did not 
speak rather more extensively than he had intended. ‘ Moral men,’ 
he observed, ‘ are occasionally found among all professions, but | the 
religion of the Gospel alone can be ré¢ lied on to make good men.’ ’ 

We have not taken up this work as critics: we have been 
pleased by the perusal of it, for we have found its narratives 
abound with liberality, good sense, and piety; and we think 
such of our readers as refer to it will participate in our sen- 
timents. 








SERMON. 
VICTORY OVER THE WORLD. 


** Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 1 Jonn v. 4. 


Ix the discourses of our blessed Lord, and in the writings of his 
Apostles, especially in those of the beloved disciple, St. John, we find 
frequent mention of the world, as opposed to God, and to the religion 
of Jesus Christ. We are told not to love the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. The Apostle explains himself in the following 
words: “ For all that is in the world,—the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life,—is not of the Father, but is of the world.” 
The world then, which is contrary to God, is comprehended under 
three heads : sensual pleasures, earthly richgs, and pride or vain-glory. 
From this definition it is easy to determine what St. John means when 
he speaks of overcoming the world. He means the suppressing all 
inordinate desires of the pleasures, honours, and riches of this world ; 
the resisting and renouncing them as far as they interfere in the 
slightest degree with the principles or business of religion; for then 
they are to be considered in the light of enemies to our salvation, and 
must be overcome. He who constantly refers every thing in this 
world to his prospects in the next, and is continually on his guard to 
detect and resist every feeling and wish which may disincline him from 
his duty to God, and impair his chance of salvation, who has set all his 
wishes and habits aright, and avoids even the appearance of evil, may 
be said to overcome the world. And this great moral victory, the 
Apostle tells us, is to be achieved by one description of persons, 
** Whosoever is born of God ;” and by means of one instrument or 
qualification, “ Faith in Christ.” ‘ Whosoever is born of God éver- 
cometh the world: and this is the victory that overcometh the world ; 
even our faith.” Since this victory over the world is in fact the 
achievement of our salvation, as far as our own conduct has any thing 
to do in that work, it becomes an important article of inquiry to us, 
Who can properly be said to be born of God? for, it is very plain, 
that when the Apostle asserts that whosoever is born of God, over- 
cometh the world, he does by implication declare, that whosoever is 
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not born of God, will not overcome the world. Now the same writer, 
St. John, speaking of our Saviour, as the Divine Word, in the begin- 
ning of his Gospel, says that “ he came to his own, (that is, to the 
Jewish people) and his own received him not: but as many as received 
him, to them wave he powcr to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe in his name.” ‘To them who believed in his name, as the 
Messiah and only-begotten Son of God, he gave power to be made 
sons of God by adoption, admitted into his family by regeneration of 
water and the Holy Spirit; the sons of God, not after the manner of 
human relationship, not of blood nor of the will of the flesh; but born, 
in the spiritual sense of a new creation in Christ Jesus, of the mercy 
and good-will of God. , 

The natural man, that is to say, every man living who is not a Chris 
tian, who wants the gifts and grace of the Gospel, has not strength 
enough to avoid sin, nor any means of escaping the punishment due 
to it; he is the child of wrath, born to inherit the just anger of God. 

A death unto sin is the being rescued by Christ from the necessity 
of continuing and dying in sin; this is the first part of the red mption 
which Christ has wrought for us; the second is the new birth unto 
righteousness ; the giving us strength to walk righteously ; the capa- 
city of doing things pleasing to God, and of receiving his forgiveness, 
He, therefore, who enters into the Church of Christ by the appointed 
form, and with the requisite qualifications, is born unto righteousness, 
and is made a child of God, as to his capacity of inheriting eternal 
life, and of receiving that supernatural strength which will enable him 
to carry all his good desires into effect, and to lead such a life as 
becometh one who knows that he hath a Father in heaven. This is 
the completion of the spiritual process which stamps upon the Chris- 
tian the undoubted marks of relationship to God, and is the peculiar 
and especial work of the Spirit of adoption, whereby he cries, Abba, 
Father. 

Since the Apostle says that our Saviour gave power to become the 
children of God to them that believed in his name, and in the text 
declares, first, that those who are born of God overcome the world; 
and secondly, that the victory is achieved by faith ; it is very evident, 
that in order to be born of God, and so made his children, the great 
essential is faith in Jesus Christ. And what is faith in Jesus Christ ? 
What, but a firm and stedfast belief in him, as He is described in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament, as the promised Redeemer of the 
world: as the only-begotten Son of the Father; as the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world; who was crucified as a pro- 
pitiation for our sins ; and rose again in pledge of our justification ; and 
ascended into heaven; and sends his Holy Spirit to sanctify us, and 
will come at the end of the world to judge us, and to give us the king- 
dom which he has prepared for us, “ that where He is, there we may 
be also.” It is this, and not simply an historical belief that Jesus came 
into the world to preach a new religion, that he wrought many mira- 
cles, and died in attestation of the truth, which deserves the name of 
faith ; or the possession of which will make us sons of God, and enable 
us to overcome the world. Our faith in Christ must be adequate to 
the truth, or it will be no faith at all,—and the truth is that which the 
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Scriptures declare. Their plain and positive words are the proper 
standard of our faith. We are not to believe just as much as we find 
easy to understand, or agret able to our own nowuons 5 but just as much 
as the Scriptures, that is to say, the Holy Spirit, have revealed of the 
great plan of redemption and of the nature of God. To acknowledge 
that Jesus Christ was a prophet, is not enough; the Mahometans do 
that. If he did nothing more than explain the principles of true 
religion, and die in defence of their truth, he did nothing which would 
cnable mankind to overcome the world, while their natural sinfulness 
and weakness remained unatoned, and without remedy. But admit 
that he was the Son of God, and that he offered up himself upon the 
cross, as an atonement for the sins of the world, and all the motives 
to godliness become so strong, and the assurances of divine pardon 
and grace so unquestionable, that we see, as it were, one mightier than 
us, strengthening us for our conflict with the enemies of our salvation, 
and putting into our hands the means of resistance and triumph. 
Justly therefore does the Apostle ask, “ Who is he that overcometh 
the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God ?” 

Before we can attempt to overcome the world, we must be assured 
that the sinfulness of our nature, our unavoidable deficiencies, our sins 


of infirmity, will find indulgence and forgiveness with God. If not, of 


what avail will it be to us, to labour and exert ourselves in doing good 
works, which cannot of themselves do away or neutralize our evil deeds, 
nor consequently be any satisfaction for them to the justice of God? 
And, therefore, unless we have some good grounds for believing that 
our sins will be forgiven, (which we cannot have, unless we know that 
some atonement has been made for them,) all our good works will be 
thrownaway. What then, shall we go to Christ? But if he be a frail 
and peccable creature like ourselves, what can he do for us in the way 
of atonement ? Can a creature appease the wrath or satisfy the justice 
of his and our Almighty Creator ?* What if he spent his life in doing 
good? It was no more than he was bound to do; and after all he was 
an unprofitable servant. If he suffered a cruel death, what effect can 
that have upon us? If he was a mere human person, both his actions 
and his sufferings terminated in himself; we are no more concerned in 
them, than in the life and death of any other great and good man. How 
then can any one, who is convinced that Jesus Christ was a mere man 
like himself, believe and trust in him for the pardon of his sins, and for 
reconciliation with God ? Thus, then, the very first help towards over- 
coming the world, which is, the encouraging assurance that our sins 
of inadvertence will be forgiven, fails us, if we have not a just and 
adequate faith in the Son of God. Unless we are assured that we 
may be saved, there is no motive sufficient to animate us in a course 
of self-denial, and of active laborious virtue; and we can have no 
certainty on that head, unless we know that something has been done 
to save us; more, infinitely more, than all that we could do ourselves. 
What has been done we can learn only from the Scriptures: they 
inform us, that the Son of God took upon him the nature of man, and 
suffered death upon the cross in our behalf, thereby satisfying the 
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divine justice, and placing man within the scope of divine mercy. 
They further inform us, that although Christ has purchased for us 
eternal salvation by his death, that is so far from releasing mankind 
from the obligations of piety and virtue, that it has unspeakably ex- 
alted and strengthened them, and has added an awful, yet an encou- 
raging sanction, to all the duties of religion and morality. ‘They teach 
us, that although Christ has in himself by his own infinite worthiness 
and power, effected the redemption of mankind from the curse of the 
law, without reference to their doings or deservings; yet that each 
individual sinner must apply that benefit to himself, by the prescribed 
method: that man has his work to do, without which he ean derive 
no advantage from all that Christ has done; but that the merits of 
Christ have procured for him an easy access to the fountain of grace, 
from which he may draw abundant supplies of spiritual comfort and 
strength for the performance of his task. Here then are at once the 
motives and the means to overcome the world. Endued with this faith, 
the Christian applies himself with earnestness and confidence to obtain 
that victory over the world, which 1s both the consequence and the 
proof of his being indeed the child of God, and of the genuineness of 
his belief in Jesus Christ. And this brings us to consider somewhat 
more closely the nature and extent of that conquest, which we are 
expected to achieve over the world. We shall find, I am afraid, that 
it comprehends a great deal more than the generality of professing 
Christians are apt to believe. The first person who used this ex- 
pression was our Saviour himself. “ Be of good cheer, said he to his 
disciples, | have overcome the world.” He overcame the world for 
them and us, by resisting all its temptations; by dispelling the spi- 
ritual darkness which overclouded it; by rescuing mankind from the 
servile ‘bondage of sin; by disclosing to them the perishable and 
worthless nature of the things of the world, when put in competition 
with the kingdom of God and his righteousness; by obtaining for 
them the promise of grace and strength to resist the Prince of this 
world, to reject his bribes and to despise his terrors. As Christ, the 
great Captain of our salvation, obtained this victory over the adversary 
of the human race, and defeated his general purposes, so each of us, 
as an individual soldier under fis banner, must bear his part in the 
conflict, always fighting under the auspices and sure protection of Christ, 
but using all his own endeavours to fight the good fight, and to save 
his soul alive. Our christian course is described by the Apostles as a 
state of continued warfare ; and if we do not find by experience that 
it is, we have great reason to suspect that our condition is dangerous. 
That the hindrances to our salvation are strewed thickly in our path, 
reason and the Scriptures assure us: the Scriptures also assure us, 
that there is an evil principle actively engaged in presenting to us 
temptations frem without, and fanning into a flame the spark of sin- 
fulness within: and if we can go on quietly from day to day, taking 
the course of affairs as it may turn up, feeling no disquietude from the 
struggles of conscience with inclination, no trials of strength between 
the flesh and the spirit, it is too certain that we are in a state of reli- 
gious insensibility, the most dangerous state of all to a man’s soul. 
The world is to be overcome; and the world, my brethren, is too 
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strong to be overcome without a struggle. If we are not sensible of 
any such strugele, it is not, that the world has not come into conflict 
with us, but that we have yielded to it at once without resistance. That 
must indeed be a happy and rare temperament which can enable a man 
calmly and quic tly to pass by all the t mptations of the world, and to 
persevere in a course of self-denying righteousness without a single 
pang or mental struggle. By far the greater number of cases, where 
no such inward conflict is felt, are those, where there is no principle of 
resistance; no faith in Christ; no deliberate choice of religion; no 
self-examination ; no reflection upon consequences ; no comparison of 
the pleasures of sin with its penalties; no seeking for the grace of 
God: no desire to become his children and servants : eases, in which 
the persons concerned, far from having overcome the world, have never 
thought of resisting it; but move on with it, and take its complexion, 
and find all smooth and agreeable ; as the vessel, which is borne along 
with the stream, when out of sight of the shore, seems to the mariners 
to be at rest, while in fact it is wafted rapidly along they know not 
whither. 

We are saved by faith in Jesus Christ-—but it is by such a faith as 
enables us to overcome the world. He, theretore, that overcometh not 
the world, has not a saving faith, No argument can be more conclu- 
sive: none ought to be more awakening than this. 

You profess the Christian faith: a belief that Jesus is the Son of 
God. Is it a true faith: astedfast belief? You ask, how am] to know ? 
We ri ply, sec whether it has induced you to resist, and enabled you to 
overcome the world. The world persuades you to follow one line of 
conduct ; religion commands you to pursue another ;—which do you 
obey? Sensual pleasure solicits your appetites, the customs of the 
world sanction the indulgence of them :—the Gospel says, No :—it is 
inconsistent with your Saviour’s precepts. “You are a child of God, 
What is your conduct? Perhaps you have courage to resist, and you 
feel a natural complacency in the victory, which in this instance you 
have obtained over a deceitful enemy; but beware of confidence and 
conceit. You are now assailed in a different way. Worldly pleasure 
now attempts you under the specious name of amusement. You are 
told there is no harm in such and such diversions: there is no direct 
prohibition of them in the Gospel ; that you see every body joining in 
them; that no good results from over strictness ; and that, therefore, 
you may as well add one to the number. On the other hand, religion 
whispers,— Use this world as though you used it not; beware of con- 
tracting a taste for frivolous and unprofitable pleasures, which will give 
you by degrees a disrelish for higher and purer enjoyments. ‘Take 
care that you love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world, better than the improvement of your own mind and heart. How 
often do the occasions recur on which these counter representations 
may be supposed to take place. ‘To which of the two do you attend ? 
Again, God commands you to keep holy the Sabbath day: the prac- 
tice of the christian church, the law of the land, and the language of 
sound philosophy, enforce the observance of the precept. The ministers 
of the Gospel admonish you of its sacredness, and invite you to the 
public sanctification of the Lord’s day. On the other hand, you are 
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tempted by the customary intermission of business to take a little 
relaxation as it is called; a ride, or a drive into the country to see 
your friends; a few morning calls; an hour or two spent over a news- 
paper or an amusing book; or perhaps to take the opportunity of 
making up your week’s accounts; or clearing arrears of correspon- 
dence. And convenience and inclination suggest that there is no great 
harm in all this. But God says, Sanctify my Sabbaths. Humanity, as 
well as religion, requires that you should both spare your depe ndents 
time to attend to the duties of piety, and set a good example yourself. 
— Which do you obey ? 

Once more, my Christian friends; your Saviour says, Do this in 
remembrance of me. ‘The world neglects that last injunction of its 
Redeemer, and beckons you away from the Table of the Lord, and 
tells you that if you refuse his gracious invitations, and reject his 
proffered means of grace, you will only do as other people do. 
Which of the two gains your attention? Alas! not your Saviour’s ; 
you slight him, whom you profess to believe and honour ; and you go 
with the world, which you promise to overcome and despise. What is 
such religion? what are its foundations, and its end ?—* He that 
heareth my sayings and doeth them not, the same is like unto a man 
that without a foundation built an house upon the earth, against which 
the stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell, and great was 
the fall thereof.” 

The chief test then, by which we are to determine whether we have 
in effect overcome the world, is the strict conformity of our conduct to 
that spirit of piety, and to those rules of holiness, which the world 
would persuade us to undervalue and ne elect. 

Wheresoever the least question arises between the strictness of our 
duty as Christians, and our behaviour as children of this world, there 
we must sacrifice the world to our duty without hesitation or reserve. 
Nothing short of this, added to all the duties of practical piety and 
holiness, and a continued vigilance over the purity of our heart and 
affections, can justly be entitled, overcoming the world. ‘There is one 
other sense in which the world is to be overcome by means of faith in 
Jesus Christ; and that is, when by the strength and efficacy of that 
faith we are enabled to bear up against all the sorrows and distresses 
of life, and to take all things patiently, knowing that it is a Christian’s 
lot in the world to have tribulation, but that Christ has overcome the 
world. It is by faith in him, that we are assured of the forgiveness of 
our sins, and of the rest which is reserved for the people of God. 
We know that “as Jesus died and rose again, so also them which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” Assured that the patient 
sufferer here is to be the glorious saint hereafter, who will not wil- 
lingly act the former part for a time, that he may be finally translated 
into the latter? That it will be so, we have the certificate of an 
Apostle: “ If we suffer with him we shall reign with him.”’— 
(Rom. viii. 17.) 

Lastly, our victory over the world is not obtained once and for all. 
The contest is perpetually renewed: although if we once get the 
better, it will be every successive time more and more to our advan- 
tage. But we must never relax in our vigilance, nor think ourselves 
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ecure. The chief cause of men’s religious negligence is the too great 
security of their consciences and love of the world. But it may arise 
from mistaken views of religion; from an assurance built upon personal 
feclings, and a partial interpretation of God’s word. There is no 
moment in a man’s life, except the last, when he can assure himself that 
his conquest over the world is final and conclusive.—That he will 
finally and effectually overcome it,~ he may indeed believe, but it will 
be by unremitting vigilance and continued seeking for grace. If at any 
time he considers himself to be in perfect security, he is then in great 
danger: “ for pride ever goeth before a fall.” Then, and not till then, 
shall we indeed have overcome the world, when we are ready to leave 
it without a pang of regret at the summons of our Lord; when we can 
behold it fading away from before our eyes without casting one longing 
lingering look after its vanities ; when it will appear as nothing in the 
contemplation of that glorious prospect which religion unfolds to the 
faithful Christian; of another world, a glorious and eternal world, the 
world of spirits and of just men made perfect; where faith shall ter- 
k 


minate in cnowledge ; and those who have believed in Christ and 


suffered with him, shall see him as he is, and receive the fulfilment of 


his promise,—“ ‘To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me on 
my throne; even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in his throne.” —(Rev. iii. 21.) Je 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMARKS ON THE REVIEW OF MR. HOOK’S CONSE- 
CRATION SERMON, 


In entering on a dispassionate discussion of the objections brought 
forward by the author of the Review of Mr. Hook’s Sermon in the 
Christian Remembrancer, for December, 1825, we think it best to 
commence with the consideration of those circumstances with which the 
author has brought his objections to Bishop Luscombe’s mission to a 
conclusion ; for in this way, we believe, that the question of the expe- 
diency of the measure may be brought to issue most easily. 

The author of the Review, towards the conclusion of his article, 
comments most pathetically, on the deserted state of our country-seats, 
and of the vacant halls and desolated castles of [reland,—and expresses 
an earnest hope, which, strange to say, he appears to consider well- 
founded, “ that every Englishman, now in France, will before long be 
convinced of the propriety of returning to his own country, and dif- 
fusing his expenditure among his own countrymen ;” and, consequently, 
the author infers, that as the residence of British subjects in France, 
will be merely temporary, that their spiritual interests might have been 
sufficiently attended to by ministers of the Gospel, temporary visitors 
like themselves. 

Had the author of the Review himself visited the continent of late 
years, or sought for information from those who could have afforded it 
to him, we think that he must have come to a conclusion widely diffe- 
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rent from the expectation that every Enolishman, now in France, will 


before long see th propriety of returning to his own country. On 
due enqulry, he might have learnt that thousands of our countrymen 


are now residing on the continent, whose incomes will not permit 


them to think of retu ning to by eland ; added to those person who 
have established then Ives on the continent be yond the possibility 
of return; many persons of independent fortune prefer Paris and 
other situations on the continent for their permanent residence, from 
a variety of motives whi h it is unn ury to investigate ; and the 
residence of many others becomes of lo1 and indefinite duration, in 
consequence of the state of health of one or more individuals of their 
families rendering a permanent al le in a more genial climate than 
our own, indispensably necessary ; and several thousand British artizans 
have established themselves in France, none of whom entertain any 
intention of ever returning to | ind: it cannot, therefore, be denied, 
that a permane nt settlement of considerable numbers of our countrymen 


has taken place on the continent of Kur pe; and, as the author dis- 
tinctly admits that wherever a permanent settlement of Christians was 


established, there, by the ancient institutions of the Church, a Bishop 


was appointed, the propriety of Bishop Luscombe’s mission may be 
considered as established by the author’s own showing. 

We shall, however, proceed to notice all his other objections seriatim 

in the first, which presents its lf at p- 767, the author lay ; creat 

Oo Fin lish 

men by the Bishops of Scotland; but the author must have been 


h, 


Irish and Scotch; it surely was not necessary, or indeed possible, 


stress on the circumstance of a Bishop having been sent t 
aware that the British residents on the continent consist of Engl 


that a Bishop sent to them should have been consecrated by English, 
Irish and Scotch Bishops ; had the consecration taken place, and the 
mission been sent forth by the English Bishops, a precisely similar 
objection might have been raised by those resolved to se¢ difficulties 
whe re none re ally exist) among th - Irish and Scotch, as 18s now ure d 
on the part of the English by the author of the Review; but when 
churche 8S agree SO pe rf ctly in do ‘tr an | discipling $ the form ] act 
of one may be saf ly acqulesc d in by the other. 


& 


The next obj ction brought forward is, that no See has been assigned 
to Bishop Luscombe. In ordn ary cases, we Imagine that the object 
in view in confining tl ministration of individual Bishops within 
defined geographical limits, is to prevent the interference of one 
Bishop with another; and we cannot but think that the limits of 
Bishop Luscombe’s ministration are laid down with sufficient precision 
for all practical purposes, in his letters of Collocation, by which he is 


directed ‘ to confine his ministrations on the continent of Europe to 
British subjects, and other Christians professing themselves to be of 
a Protestant Episcopal Church.” There can be no danger of Bishop 


Luscombe interfering with other Bishops (there not being any Pro- 
testant Bishop either in France or Belgium, to which countries it 
appears most probable that Bishop Luscombe’s ministrations will be 
confined) exces pt himself; and the author admits that Bishop f 


have been consecrated at former periods. And here it may be asked, 
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whether Irenzeus was not a Missionary Bishop sent to France by, the 
Greek Church ? 

The next objection, urged by the author of the Review, is the 
apprehension which he entertains “ that the world might be disposed 
to regard a Bishop without external dignity as no Bishop at all.” 
We presume not to know what portion of the great world is filled by 
the author of the Review; but this we know, that in the portion of the 
world which we happen to inhabit, that is in Scotland, a Bishop without 
external dignity is considered in evi ry respect a Bishop. It has come 
within our knowledge, that a Bishop has walked ten miles on foot to 
pay a visit at the house of a person of considerable opulence, and 
notwithstanding he was received with all the deference and respect 
due to his office; it is also well known that a Prelate, most highly 
esteemed in this country, set out on his visitation last summer on the 
outside of a stage-coach; true it is, we grieve that such things 
should be in this Christian land; but it is, we conceive, a subject of 
hich gratulation, that men can be found to execute all the duties of 
the Episcopal office with dignity and effect in such circumstances ; 
and that a very large proportion of the well-educated class of society, 
including individuals of the highest rank of the nobility, are seen 
most cheerfully and respectfully to observe all the ordinances of the 
Church, in- spiritual subordination to Bishops, who have neither 
ecclesiastical courts, lordly titles, or superabundant wealih, on which 
they can found any claim to that respect which is much more legiti- 
mately paid to the high resper tability of their pe rsonal character, and 
to the sanctity of their apostolic office. 

We confess that we are not sufficiently long-sighted to perceive 
any injurious precedents likely to arise from the proceedings which 
have taken place with reference to Bishop Luscombe’s mission. 
Centuries may elapse before circumstances in any way similar can 
reasonably be expected to recur; and should similar circumstances 
ever again exist, we sincerely hope that similar measures will be had 
recourse to, and that a Bishop will be sent wherever a considerable 
number of Protestant Episcopalians are to be found. ‘The author of 
the Review will not, we suspect, feel disposed to controvert the maxim, 
‘* sine Episcopo nulla ecclesia.” 

We now come to what the author is pleased to term “ his strongest 
and most insuperable objection,” that he finds “a Bishop,” (and as 
the author fully admits at p. 771, an undoubted Apostolic Bishop) 
“ appointed to the charge of Christian congregations in a country 
already portioned out in regularly constituted dioceses” of the French 
Church. 

Now if this proves any thing, it proves much more than the author, 
as we conjecture , would himself wish to prove ; for, we believe that 
the dioceses of England have been portioned out in constituted 
dioceses of the Roman Catholic Church trom the time of the first esta- 
blishment of the Roman Catholic Church in that country to this very 
day; and, we believe, it has sometimes happened that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop and the Protestant Bishop of the same diocese of 
England have met together in the same society. To this we are 
aware it may be said, that the Protestant Bishop is sy Law established 
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in England, and that the Roman Catholic Bishop is not by law 
established in that country; and to this distinction we are disposed 
to pay implicit deferen: . But how stands this matter in Scotland ? 

In this country, neither Protestant Bishops nor Roman Catholic 
Bishops are by law established, they are only tolerated; still we see 
both a Protestant Bishop and a Roman Catholic Bishop perform all 
the duties of their oftice in the same city of Edinburgh, without ever 
coming into collision or contact: one confining his ministrations to 
Roman Catholics, and the other to Protestants, exactly as we trust 
will be the case in Paris. 

Another example of the co-existence of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Bishops in the same country is to be found in Canada; in 
which country the Roman Catholic Religion is established by positive 
compact between the people and the state; notwithstanding a Pro- 
testant Bishop has been sent to Canada with the concurrence of the 
English Bishops ; and by this measure the English Bishops may be 
considered as having decidedly expre ssed their approbation of a Pro- 
testant Bishop being located in a district in which a Roman Catholic 
Bishop is legally established ; and further, that the ministration of a 
Protestant Bishop is not only allowable but expedient in a country, 
the great bulk of the population of which are Roman Catholics, who 
are protected in the full exercise of their religious discipline by the 
capitulation by which their country was surrendered to the Crown of 
England. We cannot suppose that those high authorities in the 
Church of England, who have given their sanction to a Protestant 
Bishop being sent to Catholic Canada, can possibly disapprove of a 
Protestant Bishop being sent to France,—the circumstances in which 
British Protestants are placed in both countries being so very similar, 
and the number of Protestant Episcopalians in I’rance greatly exceed- 
ing those in Canada. 

We have now touched on all the objections started in the Review 
before us, except the author’s apprehension that “ improper persons, 
without undergoing the previous ordeal of an University education, 
may obtain holy orders” from Bishop Luscombe; but the author 
declares, at p. 772, that “ if there were any individual whom we 
should fix upon in preference to another, as a peculiarly fit and able 
man to carry these objects into effect, we could not, perhaps, have 
named any other before Dr. Luscombe.” ‘ And we may be allowed,” 
says the author at p. 771, ‘¢ to express our cordial satisfaction in the 
appointment of the individual who has been consecrate d by the 
Scottish Bishops.” Such being the sentiments of the author of the 
Review, we cannot but think he may rely with safety in the prudence 
of the person of whom he entertained so high an opinion as to have 
it in his power to fix on no other individual so peculiarly fit and able 
to perform the duties of the office which has been entrust d to him, 
in which the power of ordination was necessarily and unavoidably 
included ; the ordeal of an University education is not always insisted 
on as indispensably necessary in several dioceses of England; and the 
only real security against the admittance of improper persons to holy 
orders, is to be found in the prudence and sound discretion of indi- 
vidual Bishops, aided, we trust, by assistance from abo 
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Wi will how proce ed to comment on th se circumstances connec ted 


with Bishop Luscombe ’s Mission to the ce ntinent, whi h the author 
allows to have great weight in support of the measure. 

‘ We cannot,” he says, “ overlook the want which existed among 
our countrymen in France of episcopal administration.” And ‘ he 


not disposed to deny that there is a wide field open for pastoral 


xertions among our countrymen abroad;” “ that many things require 
to be set in order;” “ and much opportunity exists for doing exten- 

Ve cood.’ 

1 he Set adimi Sit ns, from ( vho is evidently an unw lling Y vide nce 
to the want which existed of episcopal min tration among our coun- 
trymen abroad, and of the good eflect which may be reasonably ex- 
pected to result from the measure adopted to supply this want, are 
quit suflicient to secure to thos p ; who have projected that 
measure, and carried it into successful operation, the cordial appro- 


bation of all impartial Christi 
rom the advertisement of Mr. Hook’s Conseeration Sermon, which 


RABLE PRODUCTION, 


t! author, p- 7605, pronoun oO | n MIR 

* exhibiting a profound acquainta with, and reverence for, eecle- 
siastical antiquity, with no In 1 by] powers ot argvuiment and 
eloquence .” the circumstance which led to th consecration of 
Bishop Luscombe are still more distinetly state d: * that not less than 


90,000 of our countrymen, actually resident in lrance, were expost d 
to great inconvenience and danger from the absence both of proper 
teachers, especially licensed and visited, and of the re gular admini- 
tration of the holy sacraments; —the younger members ¢ ntirely ex- 
cluded from the rite of confirmation; and to this important want 
was coupled the evident difficulty of hol r a religious soci ty 


tovether, without some acknowledged tie and authorized bond of 


unIOnN. . 
\t p. 25 of the Sermon, Mr. Hook tes, “that itis a well-known 

fact, that many thousand f British ibjects are, at the present 
ou ! hicl 


] 


ranch of the Church to which we belong, and the various Protestant 
stablishments, as well as the Church of Rome, are too striking not to 


nt, resident abroad. ‘Uhe difference which exists between that 
1 


¢€ at once discerned. 
‘Those absentees from the land of their fathers, therefore, feel a 
itural dislike to attend, for a continuance, the public worship as 
iblished in those countries in which they have taken up their abode ; 
ile awful indeed must be the reflection to the pious, that there is 


ne qualified or none willing to administer the sacrament of baptism 


the infant, or the eur harist to the sicl 

* With the aid of an English Clerzyman, if attainable, their minister 
inlice nsed, their chapel unconsecrated, and their children uncon- 
ned,” p. 26, 

Of this holy, apostolical and important rite, the children of many 
isands of our brethren not merely travelling over, but ACTUALLY 
(DENT upon the continent, who, being engaged in trade or busi- 

ARE LIKELY THERE TO REMAIN, are now deprived. If this then,” 
acher goes on to state, ** were the sole object to he gained, who 

at the pious work to which these venerable prelates 


pr 
ld not rejoice 
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are this day about to lay their hands? But we go further: we not only 
lament the want of order and regularity which result trom the spiritual 
: | 
government of a Bishop,—we not only complain of the anomaly of 
Episcopalians dependent upon no Episcopus,—but we look, with some 
degree of alarra, to the prece dent which is set, of Presbvters esta- 
blishing, when out of the jurisdiction of their national Bisho s, inde - 
| 
pendent congregations. Such a_ procedure, unwarranted by the 
doctrine, the canons or the example ot the primitive church, can only 
be palliated by extreme necessity—a necessity which it is the present 
7 | 
object to remove. ‘The occasional visitation also of a superior—the 
influence of one coming like a father among his people, especially 
upon the younger and less experienced Clergy, who are frequently 
employe d in the continental chapels, and who are thus placed in situa- 


too, which this will have upon those who may be gradually, and almost 
unawares, yielding to the allurements of dissipation, unchecked by 


tions where the want of advice and experience is deeply telt; the check, 
1 
| 


any moral or religious restraints; these are benefits which cannot, 
ought not to be overlooked.” 
“ 


lo promote, then, these holy objects, to which we have alluded, 


and to avert those evils which we so justly apprehend;” “ to convince 


foreigners, particularly Roman Catholics, that ours isthe primitive faith, 
and that, with St. Ignatius, we hold it necessary ‘ to have one common 
prayer, one supplication, one mind, one hope;’ and that, in the words 
of the same Ignatius, confirmed by the thirty-second of the Apostolical 
Canons, ‘ it is lawful neither to baptize nor to celebrate the holy com- 
munion without the Bishop,’—-that is to say, without the episcopal 
sanction,—is the present pious design of our right reverend fathers,” 

** Commissioned by these holy fathers, he Bishop Luscombe | goes 
to superintend the worship of the British residents abroad; to atlord 
them the means of worshipping God in their own way; to authorize 
their sacraments; to confirm their children; to license their Clergy ; 
and where many have fixed their abode in one place, without a 
Clergyman to officiate among them, to ordain some qualified person 
on the spot.” These are the truly evangelical objects in view; but 
“unless the Lord keepeth the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

The author of the Review of Mr. Hook’s Sermon, in conclusion, 
assures his readers that he hopes to see ‘‘ the good effects of lishop 
Luscombe’s ministration abundantly displayed.” In this hope we 
unite most sincerely; and we believe that an earnest of its fulfilment 
has been already furnished in the accounts lately transmitted from 
France. We learn, from the Postscript to Mr. Hook’s Sermon, that 
** Bishop Luscombe has met with a hearty and cordial co-operation 
among all ranks and orders of British residents in Paris;” in which 
city he confirmed 120 young persons, on the 23d of June last, being 
assisted on that solemn occasion by eight Clergymen; and the congre- 
gation, both French and English, being as respectable as numerous. 
And we are most happy to have it in our power to form a correct 
estimate of the Bishop’s reception in the provinees of France, from 
the following minute of the Confirmation, &c., at St. Servan, drawn 
up by the resident Minister and Chapel-wardens. ‘The authenticity 
of this most highly interesting document, of which we subjoin a copy, 
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may be ascertained, by reference to Messrs. Rivington, from whom 

the printed copy in our possession was obtained; and its merits will, 

no doubt, be duly appreciated by all well-wishers to the cause of true 
1} 


, ' 
retigion and hoimess. 


A Layman, resident at St. Andrews. 


NI I OF THE ¢ IRMATION, “ec. 
‘It has seemed vood to us, the resident Minister and the under 
signed Wardens of the English Episcopal Chapel at St. Servan, to 


record upon our journals an event so singular and interesting, as the 
visit of the Right Reverend Bishop Luscombe, to hold a Confirmation, 
which took place on ‘ihursday, the 15th of September, 1825, when 


nearly seventy persons received the benefit of that rite. 


‘* When we consider our situa as members of the Church of 
England, living abroad, and protected in the exercise of our particular 
form of religion by the tolerant laws of this Christian land, we cannot 
oniut the pre ent occasion to express, In the name and on the behalf 
of our community, our gratitude to the king and vovernment of 
France. 

“It is true, indeed, we are a Christian community, unconnected 
with the civil establishment either of our own country, or of that in 
which we sojourn. ‘The ministry is exercised among us, as being a 
part of the general Church of Christ, indefinitely dispersed throughout 
he world; and the Episcopal visitation, which is now no less our 
duty than our pleasure to record, partakes only of a spiritual nature 
and jurisdiction. But this occurrence opens to the mind of the intelligent 
Christian many new and singular considerations. It is an important event 
in the general history of the Christian Church. It sets forth, that the 
kingdom and rule of Jesus Christ are not of this world ; and that the 
isible 


h the Gospel to every creature,’ was 


Christian ministry, which is the government of the Church, is 


purely spiritual. ‘ Go, and preac 





the Saviour’s command, shewing us, that the diocese of his religion is 
that of the whole world. 
“ We view our own Protestant Episcopal Establishment at home 


as a part of Christ’s holy Catholic Church, independent of, though 


allied to the State; and under this view only can we, who are its 
members residing abroad, justly consider ourselves as part of its 
communion ; and in the same spiritual light we regard the visitation 
of Bishop Luscombe. 

* Though any State may confer on the body of the Clergy, or its 
more eminent order, some peculiar honours and immunities, the 
validity and force of their respective ministrations are ecclesiastically 
entire without them, and independent of them. They may even 
possess an advantage which may counterbalance state distinctions ; 
namely, a character more primitive and apostolic. The diocese of 
the first Bishops was not contained in any local compass, in the opinion 
of Usher, Hooker, and other indisputable friends of the English 
Church. Temporal distinctions and canonical regulations may be 
superadded, extended, or curtailed, and altogether laid aside, without 
invading or affecting that which is purely evangelical. 


e 


lhe simple form of church government by deacons, presbyters, 
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and bishops, may become established and guaranteed by acts of the 
State, or be separated from it, and yet not lose its ecclesiastical cha- 
racter and powers. Our own excellent Church is a proof of this. 
At home she enjoys the sunshine of political prosperity. We ourselves 
are an instance where she is separated from the State, and exists simply 
on the model of the primitive ages :—an int ontrovertible proot that 
the Church of England does not want a spiritual character, and a catho- 
licity, which has been sometimes den ed: that she is not confined to 
the narrow limits of the sea-girt isle; or exists only by the arm of 
S¢ cular power. 

* The reason which we assign for thus stating at length this point, 
is, if it be necessary, to exculpate us, who are a professed Church of 
England society, uniting sometimes in our service, by its catholic spirit, 
those even who at h m may fol! Ww some peculiar persuasion, and at 
this juncture more especially, for receiving in an ecclesiastical and 
spiritual capacity one of the chief pastors of the Church. We do it also 





to obviate any scruple which might arise; to inform those of our 
countrymen who might not have reflected on the spiritual nature of 
Christ’s church in the world; and because this minute necessarily 
establishes a precedent of Episcopal jurisdiction in and over our 
particular community ; and because the office of Episcopacy, which 
at home is connected with the State, might seem to require this ex- 
planation. A moment's r¢ flection, indeed, shows, that as inferior mini- 
sters serve in a spiritual manner, and the resident one here exercises 
the Presbyterial function, so in the same way we receive the Episcopal 
ministration ; a coincidence striking and gratifying. 

‘ The advantages of a upt riority, spiritually exercised in the Church, 


is obvious, on the grounds and reason of all government. ‘Those 


which concern us and the other English churches scattered abroad, 
are apparent from the following considerations :—their number and 
increasing importance ; the many persons born, or chiefly educated, with- 
out the possibility of receiving many of the ordinances of their religion, 
and especially the rite of confirmation; the interest and mutual con- 
cern thereby excited among the members of the same commuhion, 
dispers d thro iah the continent of Europe ; the increased se¢ urity 
which is given against the intrusion of unworthy ministers, and the 
encouragement that is aflorded to the rightly-called and faithful mini- 
ster: the respectability which results to the community in general, in 
the eves of others, and the stimulus which is given ‘ to hold fast the 
form of sound words,’ which the good and pious of former ages have 
by the noblest means obtained and bequeathed to us. Besides these 
advantages, by the juXta-position in which different parts of the 
Christian Church are placed, the real discrepancies from truth may be 
discerned, prejudices and false impressions removed, the surmisings 
amongst false brethren silenced, and charity and good-will enlarged. 

‘“ Nor are we without authority from the sacred volume, which is 
left us as well to teach the government as the doctrines of Christ’s 
church. We read therein of the visitation which St. Paul made, when 
ia, confirming the churches, the brethren 





he went into Syria and Cili 
of his own native province. And he said unto Barnabas, ‘ Let us go 
where the word of the Lord is preached, and see how our brethren do.’ 


! 
t 


He wished to visit these newly-formed communities, that he might 
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\urture them in true religion, supply their defects, impart unto them 
spiritual gifts, and confirm the young converts in their faith. 

“* Such oversight now belong to the superior ministers of the 
Church, and is necessary, since every infant church espe cially needs 
parental nurture ; and in all ages, since the days of the Apostles, the 


two chief means have been confirmation and episcopal inspection. 
. ‘ 


Phi universal and invisible Church, which is not ot this world, is 


founded on the immutable Rock of ‘Truth; is built up by the Spirit, 


and remains for ever: but the church militant on earth may suffer 
through neglect, or an insufficient ministry ; or may be strengthened 
and enlarged bv the care and vigilance of its governors. In the 
Church itself a supe riority is lodged in some, whos duty it is to be 
overseers of the Clergy, as they are of the laity; and to set in order 
ull th s that | Vv ti ccording to tl examy le of the great 


Ano th of the ¢ i til ‘ who le it hi be loved brothe r a itus in Crete, 
commissioned to superintend the concerns of those newly-planted 


nm | 
churches. 

“(ur own circumstances seem to bear some resemblances to this 

of the primitive Church; and we cannot but, as in duty bound, 

bee the Divine blessing on the labours of him who has undertaken the 


on of an Evangelist, that it may be ‘ for the perfecting of the 
saints for the work of the ministry, and for the edifying of the body 
of Christ.’ We rejoice also that the Spirit of the Lord God has 
awakened the Christian compassion of our brethren in Scotland, to 
send forth their missionary Bishop to visit us. . May blessings be 
multiplied on the Church of Great Britain and Ireland, and especially 
on him who comes, and they who receive, a prophet in the name of a 
prophet. May glory result to God, and much reward to man. May 
the sheep of Christ, ‘ dispersed on the dark mountains of this naughty 
world,’ be collected together in one faith,sand be fed in one fold, 
under on Shepherd, Jesus Christ the Lord. May the Gospel be 
purely pre ached, the sacraments duly administered, the ordinances 
and discipline of the Church observed, morality and true plety revive 
and flourish, until all mankind bx ved, and earth be made the nur- 
sery for heaven. 


‘ Thus have we, the undersigned, executed a duty and a pleasure 
] 


| 
in recording this first visitation of the Right Reverend Bishop Lus- 
combe, so considerate ly sent by the Church at home, to inspect the 
state, and enhanc th welfare of her sons abroad: and as a mall 
testimony of our erateful sense of kindness shown us, and of 
the benefit which the junior members of our families have received 
in the rite of Confirmation, w the undersigned resident Minister 
and Chapel-wan lens, do enrol th minute for ourselves and the 
English community, as a recor 1 of the past ; and do forward it to 
the Right Reverend Prelate, as a small testimony of their views and 
feelings, and of the very genera! satisfaction which was given by his 
visit and by his highly-esteemed exhortation.” 
Signed by) Suovet Brereton, M.A. Minister. 
Cartain Grant, 
Captain Dent, 
Lirut. CHarman, 
DD NEWTON, 


Wardens. 








BISHOP LUSCOMBE’S MISSION. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sir,—Without any intention or desire of discussing the merits of 
Bishop Luscombe’s Mission, I cannot permit the observations of 
‘* Simplex,” in your last number, to pass unnoticed, since it appears to 
me that he has argued not only upon a mistaken view of the subject, 
but upon an erroneous principle. The error into which he appears 
to have fallen is this,—that he considers the Church of England merely 
as a sect, instead of what it really is, and has been triumphantly proved 
to be, by the best and wisest of our divines, a branch of the Catholic 
Church. Let Simplex view the Church in this light, and the chief of 
his objections will vanish. For of the Catholic Church it has been the 
invariable tenet, long before the days of Cyprian, that the Episcopate 
is one,* and, consequently, that a member of that Church owes allegi- 
ance not merely to the prelates of the country in which he was born, 
but to the duly consecrated bishop of the place in which he may 
chance to reside. With that bishop he is bound to communicate, not- 
withstanding any difference that may exist between the rites and 
ceremonies of that foreign Church, and those of his native land, except 
where, as in the case of Greece and Rome, they have degenerated into 
heretical and idolatrous superstitions; for there, as it was ruled by 
Cyprian, and thirty-six other prelates, in the case of the Spanish 
bishops, Martialis and Basilides, the Clergy and pe ople are not only 
authorized, but in duty bounden to renounce their allegiance,—and the 
orthodox bishops of a neighbouring nation, acting not in their ordi- 
nary, but their Catholic character, are permitted to send one of their 
number to preside over those who may continue in the primitive 
faith.t But in those things, as St. Austin says, ‘‘ De quibus nihil certi 
statuit Scriptura divina, mos populi Dei, vel instituta majorem pro 
lege tenenda sunt.” ‘This was the ancient principle, and this is the 
principle upon which the soundest of our divines continue to act; it 
was on this principle that the great Bishop Horsley advised those 


‘¢ The Episcopate, St. Cyprian tells us, is single, and there is but one, of 
which, however, euch bishop holds his part, with the privilege and duty of being 
interested in the whole.” I quote this to let Simplex see by what right the 
Scottish bishops acted on the late occasion. 
+ The supporters of bishop Luscombe’s mission have been called upon to 
; 


Iduce a precedent for the measure that has been adopted by the church in 


Scotland. That the learned bishops in Sc otiand have not acted without suf- 
ficient warranty from antiquity, all who are acquainted with the history of their 
venerable church must be convinced. But, in order to shew that, in an extra- 
ordinary case, bishops may be permitte d to transgress a general rule, I will cite, 
in addition to what is said above, the example of the famous Eusebius, of 
Samosata, who, as Theodoret (Lib. iv. cap.13.) informs us, went about the 
world in a soldier’s habit to ordain presbyters and deacons, in the heat of the 


Arian persecution: for which action he was never, that I have heard of, visited 
with the censures of the church, although, as Bingham observes, he committed 
a breach of two ] iws, one against the wear neg of armour, the othe r, against 
ordaining in another's dio y—the necessity of the times being sufficient 
excuse. 


VOL. VIII. NO. V Ps 
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clergymen who happe ned to be resident in Scotland, not only to pay 
allegiance to the Scottish bishops (for in this he was seconded by all 
the members of the English bench who were applied to, some of whom 
are still in existence), but to receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the form adopted by their communion,—and it is 
upon the same principle that one of the most learned of the prelates of 
Ireland, whose name I am not at liberty to mention, has, at a later 
period, tendered the same advice. 

Now, if the Church of England were merely a sect; then, indeed, it 
would be nece ssary for the English abroad, on all occasions, to apply 
for sanction to the authorities at home. But being, in fact, when once 
they have quitted the shores of England, members of the Church at 
large, their allegiance becomes due, not, as I said before, to an English 
diocesan, but to the Ordinary of the place wherein they reside; if in 
Scotland, to the Scottish bishops, if in America, to the American 
bishops, &c. When, however, they are resident on the continent of 
Europe, there are few places where there is an authority established 
which they can conscientiously acknowledge ; for as Theodoret observes, 
* Where Christians are given to the worship of angels” a fortiori of 
saints and idols, as the papists are—“ they have left the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” They must, therefore, in this case, apply to proper ecclesias- 
tical authority for the appointment of an Ordinary qualified for the 
discharge of the episcopal functions. The question, then, is,—In whom 
is that authority vested? Simplex would answer, that they could only 
lawfully apply to the bishops of England ;—whereas I contend, that 
although, as an Englishman, I should prefer making application to 
those excellent and exemplary prelates who preside over our national 
Church,—yet this is by no means a necessary, and, in some cases, may 
be an inexpedient course. Suppose, for instance, I were resident in 
a town in France, in which there were algo resident several Scottish 
and several American Episcopalians ;—Simplex, if not an Erastian, will 
allow that we should be of the same communion, and that if any one of 
us should refuse to hold communion with the others, we should be 
schismatics: Suppose, also, an American clergyman were to come to 
reside among us for the purpose of performing divine service, and that, 
convinced of the irregularities arising from the want of an Ordinary, 
and desirous of securing the rite of confirmation for our children, we 
should determine to apply in the proper quarter for the redress of the 
grievance: while the Englishman would contend that application should 
be made to the English Bench, and the Scotchman would plead for 
the Episcopal College in Seotland, the American would think it neces- 
sary to uphold the dignity of the prelates of the United States. Each 
party would, in this instance, be acting on the narrow principles of a 
sect, and Catholic unity would be thus destroyed. But, sinking all 
national distinctions, they would, if they acted properly, and as really 
Catholic Christians, come to the determination of applying to any law- 
ful authority capable of judging of the expediency or inexpediency of 
granting their petition and relieving their wants. Referring to the 
records of the Church in its primitive and purest ages, they would find 
that the Christians in those days, when they were in want of a bishop, 
did not think it necessary to apply to any particular Church,—to the 
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Church of Alexandria, or the Church of Rome, or the Church of Eng- 
land,—but to a synod of the neighbouring bishops canonically con- 
vened. A synod of bishops, then,—not merely of the bishops of 
England,— but any canonical assembly of orthodox bishops, is the 
proper authority for the appointment of a prelate to preside over those 
to whom none has hitherto been appointed.* “ Where there is au- 
thority to appoint, there is duty to obey.” And to an Ordinary, there- 
fore, thus appointed, it becomes the duty of Episcopalians to give their 
allegiance. This is the answer to the great objection which Simplex 
makes at starting to the appointment of “a continental bishop.” If 
the English Clergy resident in France are Episcopalians, they will act 
on the orthodox and Catholic principles which true Episcopalians have 
always maintained, and render their allegiance to Bishop Luscombe ; 
if they are not Episcopalians,—why then no harm is done; they will, 
of course, withhold their allegiance, and things will remain, as far as 
they are concerned, as they were before ; for I feel sure that Bishop 
Luscombe can have no wish to violate the rule of St. Jerome; “ Epis- 
copus przest volentibus, non nolentibus.” 

Simplex appears to me to be, throughout, entirely mistaken in 
supposing that the Scottish bishops presumed to send Bishop Lus- 
combe to preside over any little sect of Englishmen on the continent; 
they, as Episcopalians, have sent him to superintend, not merely the 
English, but all those Episcopalian communions in France and the 
Netherlands, of whatsoever nation or language, who, although profess- 
ing Episcopalian principles, have not any person among them, qui alified 
to discharge the Episcopal functions. Already, a communion of 
French Protestants, whose minister has received Episcopal ordination, 
and who have adopted the authorized translation of our Lyturgy, have 
tendered their allegiance to Bishop Luscombe, being actuated, not by 
sectarian, but by truly Catholic principles. 

It is against the general principle upon which Simplex argues, which 
goes, in my opinion, to unchurch the English establishment, that I 
contend ; I forbear, therefore, to descend to particulars and details. 
They were wise men and good who decided upon the mission of Bishop 
Luscombe, and the y need not the advocacy of so humble an individual 
as myself. But, if need shall be, I think that Simplex will find that 
the Cyprianic mantle of Sage has not fallen upon unworthy shoulders ; 
and that if a Jolly and a Low, a Sandford and a Gleig, have acted with 
decision and firmness, the y can also defend their conduct with learning 
and talent. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
W.F.H. 
April 5th, 1826. 


* Simplex would imply, that some English bishop is the Ordinary of all the 
English abroad,—I wish to know by what ecclesiastical authority he has been 
appointed. Ile ules quotes an act of the British parliament ;—I wish to know 
whether the laws of England are binding on those who vathill on the continent 








ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF HOLDING PUBLIC MEETINGS 
ON BEHALF OF CHURCH SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Str,—I beg leave to send you a few observations on “ A Letter to 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, President of the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, on the present State of those Societies, and 
on the Benefits which might accrue to them from holding Public 
Meetings in their behalf. By a Layman.” 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and that for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, have long existed in so 
intimate a connexion with the Church in which they originated, as to 
have acquired much of the same fixed and established character. 
With the advantages, they, however, also partake of the disadvantages 
to which all institutions, formed in times very different from our’s, 
are subject, by the changes which have taken place in public opinion, 
and the general spirit of the age. New societies have arisen in our 


n some respects, though pro- 


own days of a very diflerent character 
fessing to have similar objects in view. ‘These modern associations 
have had the great advantage of being able to profit by the experi- 
ence of those which preceded them, and of constituting themselves 
altogether in the manner most likely to further their views. We have 
now before us the results of their labours, and an opinion may be fairly 
formed as to the wisdom of the plans of their founders. That they 
have been successful in obtaining notoriety and subscriptions cannot 
be doubted, whatsoever opinion may be entertained as to the real 
good effected by them. ‘The author of the letter imputes this success 
to the Public Meetings which are one characteristic of them—and 
urges the expediency, if not the necessity, of adopting a similar course 
with respect to the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

“In them (i, e. public meetings) the preservation of the shipwrecked 
mariner : the instruction of the unenlightened heathen; the conversion 
of the Jews; the abolition of slavery; the advancement of education ; 
and many other objects, equally philanthropic, are discussed and advo- 
cated with zeal, if not always with discretion. Although some of the 
objects may not be pursued by the most legitimate courses; although, 
in these discussions, zeal may sometimes degenerate into intemperance, 
and fanaticism may be substituted for piety; yet still, my Lord, it is a 
cheering and heart-stirring sight, to behold a crowded and attentive 
meeting, listening to details which do not affect their worldly interests, 
and anxiously watching over the concerns of those with whom they 
have no immediate connexion.” Pp. 2, 3. 

This is taking the most favourable view of the subject for his 
own cause,—but not one calculated to give a correct idea of it in 
all its bearings. In the following passage, the advantages are more 
detailed. 

‘* The advantages derived from public meetings, both to their 
respective objects and to the persons who attend them, are undoubtedly 
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great. Information respecting their proposed object is widely circu- 
lated, and that too, in a way which renders it much more attractive 
than when embodied in a report. There are many, induced perhaps 
by novelty, or some other trifling motive, to be present at these meet- 
ings, whose attention it would be difficult to attract by means ofa 
formal statement ; moreover, the account in the public journals of 
the proceedings, is read by multitudes to whom the cause would be 
otherwise wholly unknown. Nor is the knowledge only of the hearers 
increased ; their affections are more easily excited by an oral address 
than by the best written report.” p. 4. 

Upon this the Layman proceeds to enlarge at some length, but finally 
sums up the advantages vi ry briefly. 

* The great advantages accruing to a cause, from periodical meet- 
ings, are, without doubt, the notoriety given to it, and the interest 
excited in its favour.” p. 9. 

This is followed by a statement of the want of notoriety and general 
interest in the two societies in question, and the remainder of the letter 
iS employs d in the attempt to enforce from these pre mises, a conclusion 
in favour of the adoption of public meetings by the societies, whose 
cause he advocate Ss. 

Such is the substance of the pamphlet, which has been given at once 
and in the words of the author, that its intrinsic worth may be better 
estimated. Upon some of the assertions and arguments contained in 
it, 1 will now make a few observations. 

In the first place, I conceive that the success of the societies which 
have availed themselves of public meetings to the extent now common, 
is by no means to be ascribed in so great a degree to such meetings as 
the Layman would infer. Many other causes have contributed to their 
success in an equal and even a greater degree. The complicated 
machinery by which such effects have been produced, was not the 
result of a public meeting, nor have public meetings ever been the 
really effective force. ‘They have had their use, but would have been 
a mere idle parade, had not the minds of the auditors been prepared 
beforehand, and the feelings, once excited, never been left to cool 
afterwards. 

That information may be rapidly communicated, and with greater 
effect by public meetings, is in some cases true ; but surely the Layman 
does not imagine that information is the vreat object of those who 
compose the bulk ofsuch assemblies. ‘The report is almost invariably 
made a mere plea for speechifying. The plain matter of fact is lost in 
the quantity of words to which it gives rise, and very rarely is any 
more definite idea conveyed than that something very great is to be 
effected by means of these societies, and that all present ought to con- 
tribute to the utmost of their power. 

There are, no doubt, some advantages to be obtained from public 
meetings, which cannot be so fully secured in any other way ; but the 
question is not to be decided in their favour with respect to the 
Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge and for propagating the 
Gospel, so rapidly and on so partial a view as the Layman thinks suf- 
ficient. Meetings of this nature may be very well adapted for th 
attainment of the objects of those societies which have hitherto made 
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use of them, and may be peculiarly calculated to meet the views and 
feelings of those classes of persons inclined to support them, and vet 
would prove very awkward appendages to the elder societies, and be 
very little suited to the habits of regular churchmen. If it be said that 
the habits of the latter then must be changed, and the constitution of 
the societies altered so as to receive this addition, it may deserve 
serious consideration, whether the gain would be so great as to deserve 
the incurring the risk attendant on such a change. It is easy to draw 
a pleasing picture of our prelates presiding, and our ablest divines 
assisting at such meetings ;—nor am I insensible to the decided supe- 
riority public meetings, well regulated under such circumstances, would 
have over those which now occupy attention; but if the object be to 
gain popular feeling, the Established Church can never stand in such 
assemblies on equally advantageous ground with those now existing ; 
and, I apprehend, failure in this respect would be far more prejudicial 
than any evils at present experienced. Learning, moderation, and 
sober piety are not the things calculated to make such mectings attrac- 
tive to the many. ‘There is a kind of decent and becoming restraint 
in the Church, owing to the very nature of its constitution, which would 
effectually cheek those bursts of enthusiasm which contribute princi- 
pally to the success of public meetings. If meetings of this kind were 
now adopted by the societies in question, it must be evident, from their 
close connexion with the highest authorities in the Church, that they 
must be modified in some measure, so as to suit its general character. 
As the matter now stands, it appears in the power of the bishops and 
leading men in the various dioceses, to give that additional degree of 
publicity which local circumstances may render necessary ; but if it be 
made an essential characteristic of the societies that such meetings 
must be held, it will be found, perhaps, neither so easy nor so advan- 
tageous as the author of the Letter imagines, 

With regard to the great advantages “ notoriety” and “ interest,” I 
am persuaded they can be obtained to a sufficient degree by the exer- 
tions of the Clergy in their respective parishes; and without their 
exertions, even the author of the Letter admits that public meetings will 
be in vain. 

* But while I urge the necessity of holding public meetings, that 
the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, may be fully understood, and properly supported 
by the members of the Established Church, I must not omit to mention 
that which alone can render such meetings effectual, the exertions of 
the parochial Clergy.”—p. 19. “ I repeat that it is only by the per- 
sonal exertions of the Clergy that the people can be effectually roused.” 
p- 21. 

But if this be true, would it not be the safer course, to try fully 
in the first instance what can be effected by the personal exertions and 
influence of the Clergy, before we resort to a plan which has certain 
evils, but uncertain advantages ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


April, 1826. A. B. 
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TITHE OF MILLS. 


A coRRESPONDENT, signing himself a Norfolk Clergyman, has sent us 
a copy of the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, in a cause which 
the Rev. Dr. Browne, of Gorleston, in the county of Suffolk, and 
diocese of Norwich, instituted for the Tithe of Mills, and wishes us to 
give an opinion whether it be adviseable to make an attempt to set 
aside the judgment of the Court of Exchequer, by appealing to the 
House of Lords. 

We insert the judgment, and presume to offer some remarks upon it. 


Tuesday, 7th Fe bruary, 1826. 
Browne, D. D. v. WooLLseY AND OTHERS.) 

Lord Chief Baron.—* The bill is brought against the several defendants, for 
in account of the tithes of mills in their several occ upations. Not any of the 
mills are ancient. Alithe defendants s iy that they do not grind fos hire in the 
usual way, but that they are Corn and Grain Merchants; that they buy the 
corn and grain, grind it, and then sell the flour in its manufactured stat¢ : and 
they insist that for this operation no tithe is payable. 

‘“ There have been many cases respecting the tithes of mills. It seems now 
settled that they are person il tithes; but that for one purpose they are pradial. 
They belong to the incumbent of the parish where the mill is situated-—so far 
they are predial. ‘They are payable only at Easter; and the clear gains alone 
are titheable after deducting all « xpences—so far they are personal. 

“The general question here is, whether tithes should be rendered where a mill 
is not as hitherto it has usually been, by itself a substantive undertaking, where 
the sole profit is derived from the act of grinding, but where it is employed as 
part of a trade or commerce ; I am of opinion, and I speak my own sentiments 
only, that under these circumstances no tithe is to be paid in respect of the em- 
ployment of this engine in the trade. 

“It is quite clear that the incumbent is not entitled to participate, in any 
shape, in the profits of a trade or manufacture. It is equally clear, on the 
other side, that, if the mill is employed in the usual way, and the miller is paid 
for the grist or mulcture, the incumbent is entitled to an aliquot part of what he 
receives, after deducting the expences. It has appeared to me that what I have 
had to consider in this case is, under which of these desc riptions this case is to 
be classed. I think that it is under the first—It is a trade. 

“It appears to me to be decisive against tithes being due " that there is no 
possible medium by which it can be ascertained how much is due upon the 
common principles of tithe. The occupier buys the grain and he sells the flour; 
how much profit or how much loss remains to him upon the whole is what he 
onlv knows. In one transaction there may be some loss, and in the next a 
great gain: onthe whole there may be a profit; or there may be, upon the 
whole, a loss. This arises from the change in the market-price of the commo- 
dity. Suppose that upon one purchase he loses—Is any tithe to be paid in that 
case? Suppose that upon the next he derive a double profit—Is double tithe to 
be paid for it! When he loses, it is clear that he receives nothing for grinding. 
When he gains, who can say how much is to be considered as received for the 
grist? 

“1 beg that it may be always remembered, that tithe, in its nature, is an 
aliquot part of some increase or profit re ceived—a part of the thing itself. I 
must admit that an occupation-rent might be set on the mill, and a proportion 
of that rent might be paid to the incumbent; but then I say that tithe is, in 
its nature, an aliquot part of an actual increase, or actual profit. Now, sup- 

e were an occupation-rent seton a mill, the party paying a 
proportion of that rent would be paying an ass ssment in lieu of tithe—not 
tithe—not an aliquot part of any increase or profit obtained for grinding 


posing that ther 
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“‘ |] am the less reluctant to adopt this reasoning, because the point appears 
to me to have been actually laid down, by great authority, in the case of Wilson 
v. Mason, reported in tle second of Gwillim, It aj peared there, that the 
defendant ground his corn tor the purpose of distillation, and of feeding hogs 
with the refuse; and upon the ground which [ have stated, the mill in that case 
was held not to be titheable. The prin iple is stated by Lord Chief Baron 
Parker in these words—‘ Now the profits arising from the distillation aud 
feeding of hogs, are so intermixed with the grist or mulcture of the corn, that 


we do not see by what medium they can be separated, or how we can distin- 


guish the quantum of the plaintiff’s satisfaction for the grist or mulcture, from 
the profits of the trade, which he ought to have no share of, upon his present 
demand of tithe of a mill.’ 


a} pie ible to this cas¢ >; ana there is too much 


I 
Now that principle isin my judgment directly 
rood sense in it to leave me 


to doubt whether that « uld be qué tie ned. The re are, howeve r, 10 Wilson v. 


Mason, some loose phrases, from which it might be inf rred, that if the flour 


or meal had been sold and not used it might have been titheable. But I think 


that the principle I have read from the book, goes the full length of deciding 


that where nothing is paid specific ully for the grist or mulcture, nor any profit 
obtained but what depends entirely upon otier circumstances, it becomes im- 


possible to make the separation essential to this claim. 
It is said, that by making use of his mill in this way, the millet de prives 


the incumbent of his tthe, but so it is with every species of tithe. The occu- 


land in such a way as to give the benefit of it to the owner 


] r may use the 
of the great tithes, or to the owner of the small tithes, or, if he pleases ol 


which we have heard, as an anecdote, a remarkable instance) he may let his 
: ; 
i 





ind go to waste—he is not bound to produce any tithes: that pervades the 
whole nature of tithes; he may cultivate that produce which pays a small and 
insignificant modus, or ¢hat which is titheable. The tithe-owner must take 


his chance. 
“| pon the best consideration I can give this case, it appears to me impos- 
in act which is not tithing, but 


sible to divide these two things, exce pt by ! 
therefore think that this bill must 


y i 
making an assessment in lieu of a tithing. I 
be d SmuIsseé My 
Mr. Baron Graham.—‘ 1 have to express my regret at feeling obliged to 
say, that I am of a different opinion from the learned Lord Chief Baron, and 


[ rather apprehend, from the opinion of my two learned brothers. The cir- 


cumstances of the case are extremely plain and clear. Here is a mill liable 
to tithe, and must have been so from the time of its first erection, which was 
long after the statute of Edward the Sixth, and the ground on which this tem- 
porary exemption is claimed on the part of the defendants, is, that instead of 
grinding at the mill the corn of otl 
converts it into meal, and makes h 
merely, but by the selling of the meal. 

“ Now the ¢ ise of Wilson v. M ison, to my appre her sion, is peri ctly and 
essentially different from this: Tere the subject before the court was not a 


el 


ersons, he purchases the corn himself, 
profit not by the grinding of the corn 


} ) 


J 
miller. I know that Lord Chief Paron Parker says that he had the 
character both of a miller and of a distiller; but he was essentially a 
distiller: and that seems to me to mark the difference in the first 
instance. Then what is the trade of a distiller? A mill is erected for no 
purpose of grinding corn for the general profit of man, or for the food of 
man, which are, according to my apprehension, the two objects of the grinding, 


where the tithe is given to the parson. What are the circumstances of that 
case? Those gentlemen (call them millers, if you please, but they were dis- 
tillers) had erected a mill for the purpose of gri ding meal, not for the purpose 
of human food, but for the purpose of grinding it as one step, and one 
idvance, in the progress of their manufacture—not to use it in the shape of 


meal, or of food, but for the purpos of distillation. When it was ground, 
I barley, for the purpose of distillation, while it 


n that state, it was not intended to be used, but it was to be placed in the 
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still,and to undergo a variety of processes, and they were to derive their ultimate 
profit, not from the meal, but from the result of the manufacture. That was 
a complicated case in many of its circumstances, and, to be sure, the court 
might say, very clearly, that such a case as that is not within the object of the 
statute which gives this particular tithe of mills, because the corn ground in 
that mill was not used for human food, but was merely subservient to the 
great purposes of the manufacture, which was that of distillation: and then, 
to be sure, the maxim applies that you will not break into the private concerns 
of a man’s trade; you will not oblige him to discover his affairs, in order to 
know what would be the ultimate profit resulting from his manufacture. 

“ But it appears to me that the case which presents itself before us is per- 
fectly different, because, what manufacture is there, in the present instance, 
ulterwr to the grinding! There is none upon earth; when the corn is ground, 
the manufacture is perfectly finished ; therefore it appears to me it is extremely 
easy to separate and distinguish the profit made by the miller by grinding in 
such a case as this, for when it is ground it is fit for sale—there is nothing 
ulterior to be done, there is no further use to be made of it in the way of manu- 
facture. 

« There is another circumstance in the case of Wilson v. Mason, that I wish 
to mention. It appears, that part of the mash of the mill was given to the 
hogs at the distillery, and, in some instances, corn was ground for the purpose 
of feeding the hogs; but I consider that the feeding of hogs is part of the 
trade of a distillery. ‘They apply the mash, and occasionally grind corn, for 
the purpose of feeding hogs: but that was not within the scope and the object 
of the original intention of tithing mills. 

“Then I say that upon the grinding here, the whole manufacture ceases—the 
whole operation is done—and the question is, shall it be said that a miller, or 
shall twenty millers in the same parish (as we know in many parishes in Eng- 
land there are great numbers of millers, the tithes of the mills constituting the 
principal part of the provision of the parson of the parish)—shall it be said, 
or does not it lead to the consequence of such a thing being done, that every 
miller would convert himself immediately into a meal-man—and how is 
it possible for the rector of the parish to know whether a miller grinds his own 
corn, or the corn of other people? Therefore it is that I venture to give my 
opinion, and my reasons for it; perhaps they are too crude, but I confess 
that I have not considered the subject so deeply as I ought to have done, 
when I began to feel the extreme importance. For see how exceedingly easy 
it would be to avoid the payment of tithes on these mills; the implication is 
perfectly clear; it is so strong, that in no instance, it is probable, would those 
mills continue to be titheable, because it would be perfectly easy for the miller 
to say to the great growers of corn, ‘ Do not sell all your corn at market, I will 
buy your corn;’ and to the buyers he would say, ‘ Buy your meal of me, I can 
sell you meal cheaper than any body else, because, by being a meal-man, I pay 
no tithe at all, and consequently exact a less price for my meal. By being a 
meal-man, I can, in the improved state of my manufacture, which is meal 
grinding, use the one-tenth part, which if I was not a meal-man, the vicar or the 
rector would be entitled to: Isell the tenths of the grinding with the commo- 
dity itself, and by that means absorb the whole of the rector’s tithes, and turn it 
to my own advantage and profit ’—I think that would be pregnant with a great 
many difficulties. 

“ But it is said that there is a difficulty in this case, in separating the accounts. 
[ will not take up the words of the learned judges who gave their opinions in the 
case of Wilson v. Mason; but if one were to look at their language, it would 
appear that they speak of the difficulty of distinguishing the clear profit of the 
mill from the ultimate profit which is made by the different processes of the 
manufacture, in the case of a distillery: but, L say, I will not dwell upon that, 
but I cannot conceive the existence of any great difficulty in coming at the 
clear profits the man makes by the mill, upon the present occasion. It is said 
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that there is a difficulty in ascertaining what are the profits he ultimately gets 
by converting it into me il. In the first place, if he finds it for his advantage to 
convert it into meal, it is only saleable in the shape of meal; no miller sells 
his corn as such, but he sells it in the shape of meal. 1 do not perceive that 
there is any kind of ditticulty in ascertaining the amount of what the vicar 
is entitled to. He has only to say to the miller, ‘How many quarters of wheat 
have you ground at such a particular time!’ Then, when the question of 
how many quarters of wheat he has ground is ascertained, he may ask him, 
‘Can you tell me what is the price of grinding! you pay no price—you 
grind for yourself—but you know perfectly well what the price is:’ If he 
will not say what the price is, the vicar may prove what the price of grinding is 
Then, if you have such a quantity of corn ground, and know what the price of 
grinding is, that it is which the vicar is entitled to. But it is said, that very 
likely, when he has ground that flour, he cannot tell whether he has or has not 
made a profit of his flour. If that was the case, I see no reason why he should 
not say, ‘with re spect to what profit I make of it, in the course of my trade, 
you have no right to put that question to me.’ Let him make that objection 
when he pleases with respect to his own discovery, but surely it is perfectly 
competent for the vicar, in such a case as that, when he has once fixed what 
the price of the grinding is, to go on to say, | know that, during such a time, or 
during so many months, you sold your meal at a profit—you sold without com- 
plaint, and you sold in circumstances of credit—you made therefore a general 
profit of it, and I fix the particular profit that I am entitled to arising from the 
grinding. 

~ ey pon these grounds, therefore, I cannot help thinking, that this is a case of 
very considerable importance in itself, and of very extensive consequences, and 
a case upon which I conceive myself to be perfectly grounded in saying, that 
there is not that kind of difficulty that there isin an ulterior state of manufacture. 
The mere conversion of the corn into meal, constitutes all that is done: and it 
appears to me that the accidental circumstance of the person uniting the two 
characters together of miller and meal-man does not exempt him from the pay- 
ment of the tithe upon the grinding of corn. It is quite clear that this tithe 
cannot be separate d, at the time of the grinding, from the general expence ot 
the mill; it 1s quite clear that the operation of the mill, that is, the ¢rin ling, 
being in this partic ular parish, the rector or vicar at this instant would be en- 
titled to the tithes upon it, ifthere was not this difficulty opposed to him as to 
the impossibility of se par iting the account of that which he is entitled to: that 
does not appear to me to be such as supports my learne d brother’s judgment. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, I am of opinion, that the bill ought to be sus- 
tained.” 

Mr. Baron Garrow and Mr. Baron Hullock Concurred with the Lord 
Chief Baron in opinion that the bill « ould not be sustained. 

Dr. Browne’s counsel, who, we believe, is of great eminence in his profession, 
says, in an opinion with which we have been furnished, *‘I think the decision 
wrong, and that this is avery fit case for an appeal to the House of Lords. 
How far the tithes of these mills may be worth the ¢ xpence and risk of such a 
proceeding, is for the plaintiff to determine.” 


Although exceedingly desirous that a clergyman should at all times 
have his just rights, we cannot but accede to the principle of this 
decision in its fullest extent, lithe of mills is clearly a personal 
tithe. 

One-tenth part of Farmer Clodpole’s wheat, on being severed from 
the ground, becomes the rector’s property; and if the farmer carry 
the other ninth-tenths to the mill, and the miller take one of those 
tenths for grinding, the rector becomes entitled to one-tenth part of 
the miller’s one-tenth ; or, in other words, the clergyman is entitled to 
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every tenth toll-dish, which was the ancient and original mode of 
paying tithe for a corn-mill. Now this one-tenth of the miller’s tenth, 
is clearly paid, as being one-tenth of the produce of the miller’s personal 
labour by means of his mill; but as he rendered his tithe in kind, it 
was thought by some to be a preedial tithe. Were such the case, it 
would be a gross anomaly in the payment of tithes. Corn would render 
double dues to the Church. First a tenth in the sheaf,—and secondly, 
a hundredth part in the shape of meal. Now, unless the miller’s labour 
was productive, he rendered no tithe; the toll-dishes were at once the 
measure of his labour, and the measure of his gains. His labour could 
not cause him a loss, for he had neither buying nor selling. His toll- 
dish was certain. ‘The more he ground, the more were his gains, and 
the greater his tithe. As soon as the miller becomes a meal-merchant, 
there are no means of ascertaining what gains are produced by his 
labour as a grinder of corn, for this labour is mixed with other labour; 
he has not merely the additional personal labour of buying the corn, 
and of selling and delivering the meal to his customers, but he has also 
to exert his skill and judgment as a merchant, and to risk his capital ;— 
his mill is auxiliary to his trade ;—that trade is his means of making 
a livelihood—and his livelihood is now no longer certain; he has no 
toll-dishes. Suppose he should fai/ either for want of skill or judg- 
ment, or by reason of the insolvency of his customers ; would it not 
be absurd to say, that he nevertheless had made great gains as a 
miller—that his /abour as a grinder of corn had been very productive,— 
and that 100/. a year was the tithe of it; but that his trade as a meal- 
merchant had been his ruin? When the aggregate of the labour em- 
ployed is unproductive, is it consistent with justice to separate it into 
parts, and to tax one of its parts as productive ? 

Mr. Baron Graham’s argument is, we think, at variance with itself. 
His words are,—‘‘ I do not perceive that there is any kind of difficulty 
in ascertaining the amount of what the vicar is entitled to. He has 
only to say to the miller, How many quarters of wheat have you ground 
at such a particular time ?”—The price of grinding is then to be as- 
certained, and one-tenth of that. price the learned Baron declares to be 
the vicar’s due—the vicar’s due at all events, we say, if the reasoning 
be good for any thing. It is founded on the old system of the tenth 
toll-dish, and is therefore payable for all that is ground, or else it 
has no foundation at all. But the learned Baron, feeling the difficulty 
of holding the position that personal tithes are to be paid where the 
personal labour may not produce profit, makes the vicar go on to say, 
* T know that during such a time or during so many months you sold 
your meal at a profit—you sold without complaint, and you sold in 
circumstances of credit;—you made therefore a general profit of it, 
and I fix the particular profit that I am entitled to arising from the 
grinding.” With deference to his Lordship, we certainly think this 
last sentence denotes at once, in the strongest degree, the impolicy of 
tithing Jabour which is employed in trade or manufacture. The meal- 
merchant, who grinds his own meal, must, although unfortunate, either 
pay tithe for his labour of grinding, or he must acknowledege, nay, not 
merely acknowledge, but prove, in order to exempt himself from tithe, 
his trade to be a losing one. 
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Although tithes are great favourites in our courts of justice, personal 
tithes form an exception; Easter offerings are said to be a compensa- 
tion for them; and where they are payable in kind, it is only by custom, 
such, for instance, as tithe of fish; at the same time we are ready to 
admit, that tithe of mills is generally looked upon with more favour 
than other personal tithes, and has effected for itself a broader basis 
to stand upon than the authority of a mere custom; but we certainly 
do not approve of extending the doctrine beyond what previous de- 
cisions will justly warrant.—If our reasoning be correct, which we are 
the more inclined to believe, as it agrees with that of three of the 
learned judges in the Exchequer, we cannot but conclude that so long 
as Wilson v. Mason is law, so long will the decision in Dr. Browne's 
cause be correct. In the latter, as well as in the fornier case, capital, 
skill, judgment, and other labour, besides the mere labour of grinding, 
were requisite. It surely cannot be material what is the nature of that 
other labour, so long as its gains are not titheable. ‘Titheable labour 
and untitheable labour (not to speak of the capital, skill, and judgment 
employed,) are mixed in the production of a manufacture ; and titheable 
labour is titheable only, if it produce profit; and how then can we 
estimate the tithe? Is the Clergyman to have a tithe, at all events, 
if there be the slightest profit on the sale? Suppose that twenty 
quarters of wheat are purchased by the meal-merchant for 100/., and 
that he grinds and sells them for 120/., and that 10/. is the expense 
to be deducted for grinding, and that the other 10/. (his only profit,) 
is merely his fair profit as a grinder ;—is the clergyman to have his 
twenty shillings out of this in the first instance,—and before the mer- 
chant reaps any return whatever, for his skill, judgment, and other 
labour employed, and risk and capital? We cannot advocate such a 
doctrine. As we think the case of much importance, we have dedi- 
cated a larger portion of our publication to jt than we could otherwise 
have afforded. 


—— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE Xt, XXXVI", AND XXXVII® 
CHAPTERS OF ISAIAH. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Str,—As you used to admit biblical criticisms into your Remem- 
brancer, may I be permitted to request a place for the following, on 
the 10th, 36th, and 37th chapters of Isaiah, which our best commen- 
tators have explained to relate to one and the same event, making the 
historical detail in the two latter, as a completion of what had been 
foretold in the former; whereas, it appears to me that they relate 
to two separate events different in point of time as well as circum- 
stances. 

The Assyrian had a commission from God to execute his vengeance 
against a dissembling nation, but it does not appear that Sennacherib 
had any such commission, though he pretended to have it, (36th chap. 
ver. 10.) nor is it at all probable that he should have been sent by God 
against Hezekiah,—the best and most religious king that ever reigned 
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in Jerusalem, and who at that very time was destroying the idols that 
had been erected by former idolatrous kings; and doing all in his 
power to restore the true worship. (2 Kings, chap. xviii.) With respect 
to the point of time, Sennacherib’s punishment was to be almost im- 
mediate ; the Assyrian’s was to be after a long interval; the army of the 
former was punished upon the spot at the time, and he himself fell soon 
after by the hands of assassins; but the punishment of the Assyrian 
is to take place, when God shall have pe rformed all his work upon 
Judah and Jerusalem; that is, as I understand it, when the times of 
the Gentiles shall be fulfilled, or, in the words of Daniel, chap. xii., at 
the expiration of time, times, and a half, when God shall have accom- 
plished to scatter the power of his holy people; for before that he 
cannot be said to have performed all his work upon Judah and 
Jerusalem. 

If you think proper to admit this criticism into your publication, 
I shall be ready, if you approve it, to send you a further comment on 
the Assyrian, giving him what seems to me his proper place in the 
order of events. MiL.LeNnARIvs. 


—_——— 
ON DIVORCE. 


Tuoven in particular cases the repugnance of the law to dissolve the 
obligations of matrimonial cohabitation may operate with great severity 
upon individuals; yet it must be carefully remembered, that the ge neral 
happiness of the married life is secured by its indissolubility. When 
people understand that they must live together, except for a very few 
reasons known to the law, they learn to soften, by mutual accommoda- 
tion, that yoke which they know they cannot shake off; they become 
good husbands and good wives from the necessity of remaining husbands 
and wives; for necessity is a powerful master in teaching the duties 
which itimposes. If it were once understood, that upon mutual disgust 
married persons might be legally separated, many couples who now 
pass through the world with mutual comfort, with attention to their 
common offspring, and to the moral order of civil society, might have 
been at this moment living in a state of mutual unkindness; in a state 
of estrangement from their common offspring ; and in a state of the 
most licentious and unreserved immorality. In this case, as in many 
others, the happiness of some individuals must be sacrificed to the 
greater and more general good. Per Sir W. Scott (Lord Stowell ), 
| Haggard's Reports, p. 36. 


<> 


SECOND LETTER ON THE DOMESTIC MISCHIEF OF 
FANATICISM. 


My pear Sister,—If I understand you aright, your arguments 
chiefly rest upon the supposed fact of a great revival of religion 
having taken place, in consequence of the exertions of a certain party 
in the Church connected with the labours of the Dissenters. You 
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seem to regard this as so evident as to require no proof, and appeal 
to what we see and hear as decisive on the subject. I am, however, 
by no means disposed to pass over this alleged fact in a cursory 
manner, nor to grant so important a concession as that those of the 
party whom you so much admire have been the chosen instruments of 
effecting the greatest good, to the exclusion of all who do not pursue 
the same course. 

In the first place, there is no such supernatural revival of religion 
as you imagine. ‘There has no such change taken place in our days 
as may not be accounted for on the general principles which are 
apparent in the divine government. I would by no means deny or 
undervalue that control of Divine Providence, and that influence of the 
Holy Spirit, which produce the most beneficial results in the Church ; 
but it does not 


appear to me t 
gious world can justly be traced to other than ordinary causes, 


it the present commotion in the reli- 


producing their usual effects. There is nothing miraculous in the 
present state of things; nothing which might not in some measure 
have been anticipated by human foresight and produced by human 
agency. This is not the first, nor, in all probability, will it be the 
last time, in which a more lively interest is manifested on the subject 
ol religion than at others; and I can easily conceive the possibility of 
the present agitation of men’s minds sinking into as prefound a calm 
as ever existed at any former period. Yet you, with others of the 


same cast, seem to regard it as : special and final exertion of divine 


power, by which the present differences of opinion are produced. You 
consider it as calling upon all mankind to determine of which party 
they will be, and insist that all minor things must be lost sight of in 
one great effort to continue and increase this excitation. If you do 
not say in so many words, you at least imply, that the present state of 
things denotes the end of the world to be near; that a final distinction 
will soon be made between those who serve God and those who serve 
him not; and that all must then be condemned who do not make the 
same exertions as yourselves in behalf of the promulgation of your 
opinions by means of the various religious societies which have been 
established since the beginning of the present century. 

But what is all this but the puritanism of the seventeenth century 
revived and adapted to the manners of the nineteenth? Did not the 
same confidence then exist as to the rapid promotion of the kingdom 
of Christ, by means of similar exertions made by the union of some 
in the Church with those without its pale?) Numbers then believed 
as confidently as any now believe) that the time was rapidly approach- 
ing when by means of their efforts the kingdoms of this world should 
become the kingdoms of our Lord. ‘The commotions which they had 
themselves raised they ascribed to divine agency ; they were as certain 
as you can feel that all with them belonged to the Lord, and all not 
with them were against him. There was the same readiness to 
ascribe common events to supernatural causes; the same willingness 
to believe in an especial outpouring of the Holy Spirit; the same 
proneness to condemn all, without mercy, who differed from them in 
opinion. Can you then be so sure, that this new light may not, like 
that which then shone, prove a mere ignis fatuus? Can you be so 
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certain that the effects of the present commotion shall be permanent 
as to the establishment and promulgation of your tenets ? Believe me, it 
is too much to ask of any one not already blinded by zeal in your cause, 
to regard the present state of religion as an interposition of heaven 
in your behalf—And, after all, what is the revival of religion of 
which you write? I suppose you mean by it a revival of those 


opinions which you regard as constituting the essence of religion. 
But what is this to others? they have no such notion of the real nature 
of religion. A great deal of what passes, with the party you admire, 
for religion, is, in my opinion, very far from that taught in the New 
Testament. ‘Taking my idea of a revival of religion from thence, I 
should conclude it to be manifest in great personal anxiety to secure 
the mercy of God, implicit obedience to his commandments, and faith 
in his word, in unfeigned humility, in godly fear. I should think 
those who were much alive to the importance of religion would be 
most careful to neglect no relative duty ; would, conscious of their own 
errors and failings, be merciful to those of others; would be doubtful 
of themselves; would adhere stedfastly to the ordinances of God. 
Were I, however, to take my idea of a revival of religion from what 
you so much admire, very different would be the impression on my 
mind. In this latter case, it seems mor generally known by thoughts 
on the spiritual state of others than a man’s ownself; great profession 
and display; confidence approaching to presumption; an assumed 
licence for the neglect of common duties in pursuing great objects ; 
indifference to what is near, and regard to what is distant; severe 
judgment on others who differ from them, and great readiness to forget 
all differences, however important, in those who will agree with them 
in a few subj cts against their brethren. 

It seems a strange thing that a revival of religion should be cha- 
racterized by a union with those who deny what all Christians regard 
as essential to the Gospel, by the very men who accuse their brethren 
of not preaching the Gospel. It seems not very agreeable to the 
doctrine of the New Testament, that a revival of religion should mak« 
Christians indifferent to the repeated injunctions of Holy Writ, to mark 
those that cause divisions and avoid them. 

If, however, you relinquish this ground, and only insist that to the 
exertions of persons like-minded with yourself, is owlng that reé al 
conscientiousness and concern for religion which may now exist, without 
respect to the manner in which they may be deve loped, I altogether 
deny the fact, being confident you can bring forward no proof of its 
existence. 


Many, no doubt, among the party in question, are truly conscientious: 
but you are most egregiously mistaken if you think all are so, or re- 
gard conscientiousness as its distinguishing characteristic. Many, also, 


have a deep interest in religion, but this is not peculiar to them. A 
plain practical clergyman, endeavouring, to the utmost of his power, to 
bring all in his own parish to the acknowledgment of the truth, or to 


retain them in the unity of faith, and at the same time to preserve tne 
spirit of real charity towards all mankind, is, according to my ide 


as, 
quite as conscientious, and manifests as deep an interest in religion, as 
he who wanders about from town to town, invite d, admired and caress¢ d. 
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leaving his parish to the care of a stranger. The calumnies which 
have been heaped upon many of the clergy on account of their not 
having joined the societies you most admire, shew little of real con- 
scientiousness, little of real re gard to re ligion. You know, well knon, 
that those societies have often been advocated as if the y were the only 
societies which were formed for the diffusion of Christianity. It has 
not been once or twice, but repeatedly, that the real question at issue 
has been misrepresented, and numbers have gone away from public 
meetings with the impression that those who did not advocate them 
were adverse to the promulgation of religious truth, when it certainly 
was in the power of the speakers to have informed them that they 
only objected to that method of promulgating it which they looked 
upon as least beneficial, but were anxious and diligent in that which 
experience had prove d was safe and effectual. 

fe you think the effects of a revival of religion, 


But is it in private | 
through the instrumental ty of this party, Is best displayed ? In this 
case, I beseech you, look to facts and not words.—Where is it that yon 
find better sons and daughters, better brothers and sisters, better 
wives and husbands, better friends and relatives are thus made? 
Where is it that this revival produces greater reverence for the sacra- 
ments and services of the Church, greater attachment to its interests, 
greater anxiety to promote its usefulness? Cn every side do not we 
hear the complaints of many who suffer from the conduct of those led 
away by the idea that they are doing great things for the cause of God 
and religion in the world? You know as well as I do, that a new set 
of connexions are generally formed, and that these supplant those 
which formerly existed. ‘The best affections of the heart are often 
transferred to strangers of whom little is known, except that they ad- 
vocate the same cause,—and it is in vain for the parent or friend to 
expostulate. A person is carried away by a new set of ideas which 
did not strike him be fore, which charm because they are new, and are 
deemed true because they charm. so long as the illusion lasts, en- 
treaty and remonstrance, Oppose d to inclination, are vain; a new world 
is opened,—and it is a religions world,—therefore it must be that to 
which all the best days of life should be given ;-—the mind is thrown 
into an unnatural state of excitation, and rejects its former pursuits, not 
because they are bad, but because they do not minister to its present 
feelings. Common pleasures and consolations are disregarded, and 
common duties also; and because this is the case, it is concluded that 
higher pleasures and higher duties occupy the mind,—and this is re- 
garded as a proof of a revival of religion.—That you may never be 
deceived by such an imaginary proof, is the earnest wish and prayer of 

Your affectionate Brother. 


——-~> ~ 
GAMING. 


Tue fatal consequences of Gaming, the inevitable ruin which it 
entails on those who yi ld themselves up to its delusions, have long 
been felt and acknowledged by all who have escaped its wretched 
fascination. ‘To strengthen our experience, science had also explored 
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this region, and the most distinguished philosophers of modern times, 
from Bernouilli and Demoivre to Garnier and Laplace, have concurred 
in determining, as the result of the most elaborate analysis, founded 
on the simplest and most obvious rules of human action, that he who 
gives himself up to gambling, must, in the long run, be ruined. 

The following striking details, furnished by an ex-farmer of the 
Parisian gaming-houses, will throw a new light on this miserable pur- 
suit, and may perhaps produce a conviction of its folly on some who 
are alike inaccessible to the dictates of science and ‘religion. Into 
what a vortex they plunge who stake their property in these establish- 
ments, rightly termed Hells, will appear from the immense gains which 
enable them to meet the following expenditure :— 


raucs 
The farmers of the public gaming-houses, who are exclusively 
privileged, pay the city of Paris the annual sum of..... » 5,500,000 
The Pots de vin and presents that they take upon themselves, 
; or that are put upon them, amount annually to ........ 1,500,000 
The farmers are allowe d, out of the profits, tor expe neces of ad- 
ministration and service............006- NaS Arte a Bis 1,800,000 
The profits of the farmers, per month, are estimate d at 200,000, 
MRI COU III I oo. cs ty aoa aveiiic aise even 2,400,000 
The city of Paris, besides 5,000,000 mentioned above, takes 
-4ths of the profits, which yield annually oeenenscoees 7,200,000 


1 »400,000 
From this sketch it is evident that the gaming-houses of Paris cost 
annually, to those who pay them—that is, gamesters—the enormous 
sum of 18,000,000 francs, which is a larger amount than is received 
by all the collectors of direct taxes in the capital. 


+> 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 7th VERSE OF THE XVIII" 
CHAPTER OF ST. MATTHEW. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Str,—Believing that you think nothing unimportant which affects 
the exposition of the Sacred Volume, I venture to sé nd you this. 

At the 7th verse ofthe 18th chapter of St. Matthew, in our authorised 
version, the usual mark is placed which denotes a change in the subject. 
I think the mark in this instance is likely to mislead the reader, for the 
7th verse appears to me to be a natural continuation of our Saviour’s 
discourse. In reply to the enquiry of his disciples,—‘ Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of Heaven?’ our Saviour answered, ‘ he who 
shall humble himself as this little child,—referring to a child who 
stood amongst them. ‘The meaning of this evidently is, the humble 
believer,—he who rests not upon his own works, he who no more 
claims a reward for his own merit than a child can, is the greatest 
favourite of Heaven. Inthe 5th verse our Saviour declares, that he 
who should receive one such little child, that is, one such believer, in 
his name, received him; and in the 6th verse he shews the greatness of 

VOL. VII, NO. V. R R 
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offend one of these little ones,’ —one such 
Now, without referring to the original, the meaning 
of ‘offend,’ in this passage, plainly is, he who causeth another tv sin.— 
See 8th 


their guilt who should 
humble believe r. 
and 9th verses. Does not, then, the 7th verse naturally 
‘ Woe unto the world because of offences!’ Woe unto those 
who cause others to err. ‘ For it must needs be that offences coine ; 
but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.’ For this being a 
probationary state, such temptations must come, but woe to that man 
by whom the temptation cometh. In the 8th and 9th 
Saviour shews, by a strong metaphor, that it is necessary that every 


follow ? 


verses, our 


man should use violence towards his own passions and desires, if they 
offend, if they should cause him to sin. Our Saviour then declares, 
that a ‘ little’ one, -- a man possessing neither rank, talents, nor wealth, 
but a humble believer in the Gospel, is precious in the sight of his 
Father in Heaven. 

This, Sir, seems to me to be the sense of the passage to which I 
have alluded, but I know there are great authorities against me. 

The pious and learned Bishop Middleton, in his work on the Doctrine 
of the Greek Article (p. 240) expressed his opinion that our Saviour 
entered upon a new subject at the 7th verse; and that the offences 
alluded to are the calamities and persecutions which threatened the 
Christian Church. Such also, he tells us, was the opinion of Voes- 
selt, approved by Schleusner. 


Michaelis, too, in his version after 
offences,’ inserts ‘* which the world will take at the Gospel.” 

Is not this supposed allusion somewhat improbable, especially as it 
is not no doubt our 
Saviour, by ‘ offences,’ might allude to the public persecutions by which 
the Church in the first ages was so frequently visited; but looking at 
the context, I am disposed to think that the offences alluded to are of 
a more private and general kind. 
tainly alludes to those 


continued in the following verses? ‘There is 


In the two following verses, he cer- 
‘ offences’ which proceed out of a man’s own 





heart. | am your obedient s« rvant, 
cA ms 
MONTHLY REGISTER. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 
excited a general 
uid lively interest in its favour, which 


has since been manifested by an ac- 


Tue Liverpool District Committee, zealous 
in commencing their Report for the 


past year, consider it their duty first 


exertions 





to return their thanks to the numerous 
supporters and friends of this Institu- 
tion, and, at the same time, to con- 
gratulate them on the present improved 
Of the impor- 
tant services rendered to it by our 
Diocesan, they must ever retain a 
grateful recollection; his kind and 


state of its finances. 


cession of four hundred and ¢ ighty-nine 
new annual subscribers to the District 
Fund; besides donations from one 
hundred and twenty-one individuals, 
and sundry sums of five shillings and 
under, amounting in the whole to 
831. 16s.6d. And, in the course of 
the year, the sum of 121/. 13s. 114d. 
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was collected in the several churches 
named as follows, forthe sole use and 
benefit of the District Fund. 


of d, 
St. Paul’s, by the Rev. W 
Hesketh, M.A hontee of 8S 2 
St. Peter’s, by the R V 
Ratner Wass isccss 1 9 2 
St. George's, (on its re pen- 
ing, 11th Sept. 1825,) by 
the Rev. J. Brooks, M. A. 60 9 11 
St. John’s, by the Rev. David 
Hewitt, B. A...ccec..°* 14 8 6f 
St. Thomas’, (Litherland, y 
the Rev. W. Rawson, M.A 16 66 
Crosby Chapel, by the Rev. 
Jacob Hodgson.......+. 5 13 6 
Total... .« £121 13 11% 


By the liberality which has been 
thus seasonably extended to them. the 
Committee have been enabled to re¢ 


lieve the Institution from the incum- 


Testa- 
sibles ments. 
From its first opening in 
May, 1816, to the 
3lst of Dec. 1814... 2854 2603 
From the Ist Jan. 18 25, 
to the 31st Dec. 1825, 
IMONMIVOCs:6.000 5000 806 6584 
Total number of Books 
dispersed by the Com - ~ 
mittee between May, 
1816, ind the 31st of 
December, 1825.... 3660 3287 
The Committee have great satis- 


bserving, that the fore 


1 pleasing 
a rece nt and considerable Increase in 
the demand for the Society’s publica- 
tions, which may justly be attributed 
to the new arrangements which have 
been lately formed for the better ac- 
commodation of the public. The 
number of books, &c. issued during 


faction in o 
statement exhibits 


yoing 


proof ot 


the last year, consisted of 806 Bibles, 
684 Testaments, 2211 Prayer Books, 
20,762 Tracts and School Books, and 
18,094 Cards; making an excess of 


146 Bibles, 125 Testaments, 767 
Prayer Books, 4880 bound Books, 
Tracts al d School Books: which, 


5918 


taken collectively, amounts to 


* Of these, 1823 
were School Books. 


were bound, 6536 Tracts half-bound, and the remaining 13,003 
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a burdensome debt, and 
a new depository, in 

the 
Society’s publication s, not only to its 
members, but to the public at large, 
on very low and advantageous terms 
In addition, likewise, to the Parochial 
Libraries their last 
Report, the Committee have est iblish- 
ed a general Circulating L 
posed of the books on the Society’s 


brance of 
to open 


} 


Ranelagh-street, for the sale of 


also 


enumerated in 


bi iry com- 


list, to which there are, at prese nt, 
upW ds of sirty subs ribers, at the 
rate of (wo shillings each per annum ; 
and there is great reason to hope that 


from this new establishment, the lower 
com- 
both 


and the libouring classes of the 
munity will derive the means of 
instruction and amusement 


The following is an account Of the 
number and description of books which 
have hitherto been distributed by the 
Committee : 

Bd. Books, 
Prayer Tracts, and 
jooks, School Bks. Cards. Total 
10426 77040 124212 217135 
99)] #90762 18094 42557 
12637 97802 142306 259692 


beyond the distribution of the former 
year. The total number, therefore, of 
the books, &c. 
mittee from the first opt ning of their 
Depository in the year 1816, to the 
31st December, 1825, will be found 
to amountto two hundred and fifty-nine 
hundred and ; 
Of the benefits likely to ensue from 
so vast and general a dispersion of the 
Book of ¢ 
Prayer, and of moral and religious 
Tracts, among the poor of this popu- 
lous town and neighbourhood for their 
edification and comfort, it is hardly 
proper 
since the salutary effects 


there by produc ed may, under the 


issued by the Com- 


thousayd sia ninety-two 


Scriptures, the ommon 


possible to form a ind 


estimate, 


just 








divine blessing, be transmitted to 
succeeding generations. 

In regard to the Char 
the town of Liverpool and its vicinity, 


with the Established 


ity Schools in 


In connexion 





Chur the Committee have only to 
state, that to those enumerated ina 
former Report, two more are to be 
added the one established by the 
Trustees of the School in St. James’s 
toad, and the other lately opened at 
Edge Hlill: the former for the recep- 
tion of 105 girls; and the latter of 
103 boys, and 40 girls. The schools, 
| fore, which have been thus f 

supplied by the Committee with the 
Society's ‘Tracts and Papers, amount 
in number to thirty-nine, in which about 


five thousand seven hundred children 
are now receiving their education. 

Of the children educated in the 
Blue Coat Hospital, seventy-three 
ha I in the 


course of the year, 


com] leted thei respective terms, the 


like number of Bibles and Prayer 
Books were presente d, by an order of 


the Committee, to fifty-seven be ys and 
girls, who, by their good be- 


/ 


Si ft? 
haviour, had recommended themselves 
to the notice of the Governors. 

A set of books contained in the 


Parochial Lending Library, consisting 
of thirty volumes, was given, by the 
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Committee, to the Liverpool Infirmary 
for the use of the sick patients ; and to 
the Lunatic Asylum, seven Bibles and 
twenty-four Prayer Books were also 
granted for the like purpose. To the 
Parochial Lending Library at St. 
Paul's, the books inserted inthe sup- 


plemental Catalogue were, in like 
manner, added by the Committee. 
The Committee direct the atten- 
tion of the Subscribers to the pre- 
sent promising state of the District 
rund. To their Treasurer every ac- 
knowledgment is due for his active 


exertions in behalf of this Institution. 
It will appear from his accounts, that 
notwithstanding the extraordinary ex- 
penditure of the year, necessarily oc- 
casioned by the fitting up of the New 
Depository, and the considerable ad- 
which has been made to the 
former stock of books, in order to 
meet the daily demands of the public; 
there was not a debt, incurred by the 


Committee, which has not been dis- 


dition 


ged: nor is there a single arrear 
of the annual subscriptions which 
remains to be called for by his suc- 
cessor. There is a balance, moreover, 
of 211/. 16s. 10d. due to the fund: 
besides the value of the stock of books 
in hand, which has been recently esti- 
mated at 317/. and upwards. 


charge 


ea 


DONCASTER 


Eivhth Annual Re port, re 1d in the Parish Ves 


We are not informed whether the 
meeting was numerously attended, o1 
whether the public were invited to be 
instructed by the excellent Re; 
and to be encouraged by its cheering 
statements, to be liberal in their con- 
tributions. We are glad to 
the names of many of the laity amongst 
the subscribers, that in some 
parishes small sums of 5s. and 2s. 6d 
have been this is as it 
should be; it is the duty of all classes 
to subscribe, and all should be applied 
to and made acquainted with their 
duty. 


ort, 


observe 
and 


subs« ribe d . 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT 
The Committee of members of the 


Society for Promoting Christian Know- 


DISTRICT 


COMMITTEE. 
(ry, on Saturday, the 11th of March, 1826. 


ledge within the deanery of 
caster, in r the 


Don- 
, Fighth An- 
nual Report of their proceedings, beg 
to inform the subscribers and friends 
of this Institution, that in the course 
of the year ending December 31, 
1825, the following number of Bibles, 
Prayer-books, and Tracts, have been 
issued from the local depository :— 
Bibles, 195 ; Testaments, 182; Com- 


pre sentin 


mon Prayer, 588; Psalters, 113; 
bound books, 496; tracts, 6730: 
school books, 2835.—And in order 


that the public at large may be en- 
abled to form a correct opinion of the 
importance of such an institution, 
and thereby to appreciate its very 
great local utility, the following state- 
ment is given of the number of books 
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which have been distributed by its 
means inthe town and neighbourhood 
of Doncaster, since its first establish- 
ment in the year 1818 :—1093 Bibles; 
1141 Testaments ; 2858 Prayer-books ; 
and upwards of thirty thousand ap- 
proved religious books and tracts. 

But the Committee have reserved 
the most important information which 
they have on the present occasion to 
communicate to their friends, to the 
conclusion of their Report. Convinced 
of the peculiar benefits and import- 
ance of parochial lending libraries, 
they have at all times, in conformity 
with the directions practice of 
the Society, been anxious to render 


and 


every assistance in their power to- 
wards the formation of them. Six 
years have now elapsed since the 


Society, by their annual report, and 
circulars addressed to the parochial 
clergy, endeavoured to call the atten- 
tion of the religious public to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this mode 
of circulating its various public ations. 
That the pious intentions of the Society 
in this respect have not been so ge- 
nerally carried into effect as might 
have has, perhaps, 
arisen from local circumstances ; but 
the importance of lending libraries 
has now become so plainly obvious, 
that the Committee hope, ere long, 
them not only established in 
every parish, however small, but at- 
tached to every within the 
deanery. 

The Committee, in closing this the 
Eighth Report of their proceedings, 
feel assured that the information which 
it contains of the increasing prosperity 
and usefulness of this institution, will 
afford much gratification to its nume- 
rous friends and supporters within the 
deanery. When itis borne in mind 
that during the last year, no less a 
sum than sixty-two thousand pounds 
has been expended by the Society in 
promoting its various benevolent ob- 
jects, and that by its means upwards 
of forty-nine thousand Bibles and 
nearly two hundred thousand Testa- 
ments and Prayer-books have in the 
same space of time been distributed ; 
its friends may surely be allowed to 
indulge the pleasing hope that their 


been expected 
] ’ 


to see 


S¢( hool 
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“labours have not been in vain,” but 
that some of the good seed, so plen- 
tifully sown, has * fallen on good 
ground,” and will, by the Divine 
blessing, “ bring forth fruit unto ever- 
lasting life.” While, therefore, your 
Committee pledge themselves with 
renewed activity and zeal “ to plant 
and to water,” in the firm but humble 
hope that the seed thus sown will be 
matured in God’s good time into a 
rich and plentiful harvest, they con- 
sider themselves justified, from the 
highest motives, in recommending this 
venerable and truly Christian Society 
to the zealous and 
port of all who have at heart the pre- 
sent and eternal welfare of their 
poorer fellow-creatures—a Society in 
which “ simplicity and godly 
cerity” have ever been conspicuous, 
and which by the most temperate and 
unobjectionable means has ever been 
found steadily pursuing its benevolent 
object, “ the promotion of true and 
genuine Christianity throughout the 


world.” 


affectionate sup- 


sin- 


Treasurer's Account of 
Payments from January Ist, to De- 


cember 31st, 1825. 


Rece upts and 


RECEIPTS, 

© # - a 

Balance in the Treasurer's 
hands, Ist of January, 1825 144 1 I1 

Annual Subscriptions to Dis- 
trict Committee .weccceee 93 16 G6 
Donations to dittO. seccesece 111 6 

Donations 
on So iety’s Account eece 52 0 O 


Tickhill 


Subscriptions and 
Subscriptions, one- 
third .ccccercccccsccece 3 
Collection at Doncaster Church 41 14 11 
Ditto at Rotherham Church, . s 2 
Ditto at Treeton Church ..ee 616 6 
By Sale of Books. cccecscoe i 


£459 19 8 
PAYMENTS. 


Remittances to Society .... 
Postages, Printing, &c. “ve 
Treasurer’s hands 
eoce 187 6 4 


Balance in 
3ist December, 1825 





£45919 8 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


DONCASTER 


We have 
ing our readers with the First Report 
of the Doncaster District Committee 
of the Soc ety for the Pro} igation of 


great pleasure in present- 


the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held i 
the Parish Vestry, on Satur 
1ith day of 1826; an 
trust we receive many sin 
We must, however, 


noticed 


March, 
shall 
communications 


express our regret, in having 


t 


the names ot only fwelve laymen 
amongst the subscribers Wi should, 
indeed, have been glad to have learnt 
that the meeting had been numerously 


attended by them, as wel 
subscriptions had been liberal The 


Society cannot be su 


is that thei 
} 


P| 

worthy of the Gospel which it pro- 
rates inless the members of our 
made to appreciate its 
} 


— a et 


1 clams and importance 


Patr The Venerat Arch Ma 
ha 

Pr t—Sir W. B. Cooke, B 

Trea E S W. Bz ¢ k Bart 1 
( 

5 t The Re P. Ashworth, a 


P Naylor, i] sq 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT 

The Doncaster District Committee 
beg to lay before the public the sub- 
joined statement of their receipts and 
expenditure during the past year. 
Since the establishment of the Com- 
mittee in December, 1824, they have 
the pleasure to report, that thirty- 
been obtained, 
} 


nine subscribers have 
and that upwards of 701. have 
transmitted by the Secretaries to the 
society. ; 

The Doncaster Committee anxio sly 
entreat the friends of the Established 
Church within the 
operate with them in obtaining addi- 
tional subscribers to the funds of the 
red, that the 
objects and 


een 


dean ry, to co- 


Society, being fully ass 
truly Christian 
known, the greater 
those who, 


more its 
labours are 
port will it 
having themselves felt the 
and consolations of the Gospel of 
Christ, are anxious to diffuse the 
knowledge of the same, in all its native 


Sl p- 
receive from 


blessi: gs 


DISTRICT 


COMMITTEE. 


purity, among the unconverted nations 


of the world. if, as we are assured 
by God himself, speaking by the 
mouth of his Prophet, * that from 
the rising of the sun even to the 
coiling own of the same, his name 
shall be great among the Gentiles,” 
and that “all the kingdoms of the 
world shall become the kingdom of 


d and of his Christ ” happy 
those Christians, who shall 


our Le 


nstruments of accomplishing 
graciously in- 
the hea- 


also in the 


Piovidence so 
tends; and who. sharing in 
work, shall share 
ious rewards promised to those 
who ‘* turn men from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan 


True, the particular 


‘times and seasons we know not,” 
for ** God hath reserved them in his 
own power;” but this we know, that 
“go ye unto all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” was the 
last solemn injunction of our Lord, 


not only to his then disciples, but to 


believe in his 


all who should hereafter 
ind, therefore, the joint obli- 


and of duty im- 


name; 
gations of gratituds 
periously require us to endeavour, by 
every legitimate means in our power, 
to enla ge the borders of Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth, and to refresh 
with the “ day-spring high 
those who yet sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death.” 

Nor let it be for one moment ima- 
gined, that this Society, during the 
long time it has now, under the bless- 
ing of 
“ Propagating the Gospel,” has, in 


from ov 


heaven, been employed In 
any degree, interfered with that “ for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
As the revenues of the latter 
are principally expended in providing 


Bibles, 
1oOus 


Society 


r-books, and other books 
of relig instruction, so those of 
the former are entire ly devoted to the 
support of missions and schools among 
the heathen, and the dispe rsed of our 
own brethren in foreign parts. Formed 
nearly at the same period of time, and 
founded by the same benevolent indi- 
viduals, these societies have ever been 


Praye 
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united in principles and_ practice, 
having always carried on their opera- 


tions in dutiful subordination to the 
heads of the Church, and in strict 
accordance with our ecclesiastical po- 
lity. It is therefore much to be de- 


sired, that their claims upon the zealous 
and liberal support of every Christian, 
but more especially of every member 
of the Established Church, were more 


thoroughly understood, and more 
justly appreciated. Let it not be 
said, that while the members of other 
communions are zealous and active 


in the missionary cause, the friends of 
the Church of England are lukewarm 
and indifferent. ‘“ Let them remem- 
ber, that they cannot better 
their thankfulness to God, for the Spl- 
ritual blessings they enjoy, than by 
endeavouring to impart to others, that 


express 


DIOCESE OF 


Last month it was our pleasing duty 
to record tl 
ot plate to 


e presentation ofa 1eCE 
Archde icon Barnes bv his 


brother-clergymen: we now joytully 
efer to the marks of respect which 
have been paid to him b other 


branches of the 
mony of the high sense they entertain 
his We indeed heartily 
rejoice in these concurrent testimonies 
of gratitude and respect, not merely 
because the zeal and pious exertions 
of the excellent Archdeacon deserve 
them, but because they shew that he 
has left in the hearts, and we trust 
we may say also in the lives of his 
flock, a lively and lasting proof of 
the success of his mission. 


community, in testi- 


ol services. 





LETTER 
CRETARY ON BLHALI Ol THE 
VEI IN NCIL. 

To the Ve nerable George Barnes, D.D. 


Ar hdeacon. 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT SE- 
GO- 


NOR col 


Srr—l have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 
1st, permission to be re- 
ceived on board the James Sibba'd, 
on your return to England. 

The honourable the 
council has directed me to express 
the satisfaction which he has derived 


soliciting 


governor in 
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form of sound words, and those means 
of saving grace, the possession of which 
is their own glorious and inestimable 
privilege.” 


Treasurer’s Account of Receipts and 
Payments, from December Ath, 1824, 
to December 31st, 1825. 


RECEIPTS. , a ae 
Annual Subscriptions received 40 8 6 
Donations ccccscccccccce 38 6 O 

£8 14 6 
PAYMENTS. 
a 
Remittances to the Society .. | = | 
Advertising, Stationery, Print- 
ing, wc, eee eeereeeseee 5 6 4 
{78 14 6 


+ 
CALCUTTA. 
from the 


executed 


manner in which you have 
the important duties of your 
Station; since, from your bs ing the 
first Archdeacon, your situation was 
more than usually arduous and inter- 
esting; and that, in the opinion of 
the governor in council, the great im- 
provement which has taken place in 
every branch of the department over 
which you presided is mainly ascrib- 
able to your zeal and judgment. 

The in council has di- 
rected me to assure you of the esteem 


governor 


and good wishes of every member of 
this government. : 

The governor in council is pleased 
to appoint the Kev. Thomas Carr, 
A.B. to act as Archdeacon from the 
date of your departure to England. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
D. GREENHILL, 
ActinG Secretary TO GOVERNMENT. 
Bombay Castle, 5th Nov. 1825. 


ADDRESS OF A GENERAL MEETING, 


To the Venerable George Barnes, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Bombay. 
VENERABLE AND Dear Sirn,—We 
the undersigned, cannot permit you 
to leave Bombay, without manifesting 
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to you our respect and esteem. It is will select a number of your excellent 
impossible to think of your departure discourses, in order that they may be 


without regret, but that regret 1s much printed for the benetit of ourselves 
softened by knowing that you are re- and of our latest posterity, and prove 
turning in health to your family and permanent incentives to virtue, piety, 
native country; and we hope it will and true religion. 

be some source of delight to you, to There is also one other request which 
be assured by this address of the af- we intreat you not to refuse. The 
fectionate regard for your character charity schools, in a great measure 


with which your amiable manners and instituted by your zeal, and fostered 
cheerful piety have inspired us. We ever by your patronage and influence, 


shall indeed tee] your loss, and it will are no longer matter of promise. 
be our earnest endeavour, at ourchati- ‘They have realised the hopes of the 
table, religious, and other institutions, most sanguine. We are anxious to 
to follow the example which you have pla e your portrait, in your professional 


set us, in the foundation, the encou- robes, in one of those schools—and 


ragement, and the management of we hope you will allow it to be painted 


those societies, the records of which and engraved by the best artists, so 
will perpetuate your talents, your 2 al, that an impression of it may form a 
and your success. frontispiece to the volume of your 
You have now lived amongst 1 sermons. 
for more than eleven years, and of We shall ever pray continually for 
the persons selected to compose the your happiness—and if it shall please 
hierarchy which was established at the Providence to enlarge in your native 
time of your arrival by the wisdom of — land the sphere of your piety and use- 
the legislature, you alone have survived fulness in your holy ministration, we 
to feel and to bear witnessin England are persu ided that you will not forget 
to its beneficial results. It will be no the smaller circle of the public which 
unworthy pride for you and your chil- admired you in Bombay, and your 
dren to cherish the re membrance of private friends, who can Cease only 
the public admiration and private with life to revere and esteem your 
friendship which your conduct in your memory. 
high office has produced. Its novelty We are, your sincere and affectionate 
in India, and the delicas y of its duties, friends, , 
were calculated to have appalled a (Signed) Fraxcrs WarpeEn, 
man of more advanced age and greater and a long list of signatures. 
experience—but your learning, your ; 
good sense, and the kindliness of your It was also resolved at the meeting, 
disposition have, to a wonderful de- that a subscription should be entered 
cree, reconciled all difficulties. It into to defray the expenses of the por- 
will not, we trust, be unwelcome to trait, and that the surplus should be 
you, that we express our desire of pos- invested at interest, to provide a cer- 


sessing some memorial of the pure tain number annually of gold and 
theology which we have so many times _ silver medals, to be distributed amongst 
heard delivered by you from the pul- the best scholars, and to be called 
pit—and we warmly solicit, that you Barnes's Medals. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

Burmese War.—The negocia- passion, and instantly sent off or- 
tions which were opened, it is ders for the war to be carried on 
known, terminated abruptly. As with the most vigorous exertions. 
soon as the terms proposed by th« From this we may learn that this 
British Government were laid be- nation possesses not so much di- 
fore the King of Ava, he, as the pa- plomatic cunning as has been 
pers state, flew into a most violent ascribed to them; for had the 
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treaty been proposed 
time, the 
have been rejected in so peremp- 
tory a It they 
be denominated barbarians, they 


merely to 


gain terms would not 


manner, cannot 
certainly possess one of their cha- 
racteristics,—they attack without 
fear, and fly without shame. ‘The 
following minute account of the 
conference is sufficiently curious 
to be extracted. 
sc It appears that the British « 

missioners rea | 


evening of the 30th ultimo, where the 


ground was found pi pared fot tl 

campment of the respective chiefs, with 
their attendants, and al hall of 
audience, erected in the intermediate 


space, eq 1i-distant from the British and 
the Burmese lines. At 


before two o'clock, on the 2d inst 





two Burmese officers of rank arrived 
in our camp to conduct Sir A. Camp- 
bell to the lotoo. Lieutenant Colonel 
Tidy, and Lieutenant Smith, R.N. 
dispatched at th time to the 
Burmese cantonment, 
compliment to the h 


were 
e same 
to pay a similar 


e Woongee. At 


two o'clock Major General Sir 

Campbell and Commodore Sir J. Bris- 
bane, accompanied by their respective 
suites, pro eded to the lotoo ind 
met the Burmese Commissioners, Kee 
W oongee and Lay enter- 


Mavn Wom. 
ing the [lall, arrayed in splendid state 
dresses. After much sha 


the whole party being seat 


g of hands, 


d on chairs, 


Sir A. Campbell opened the con- 
ferences with an appropriate address 
to the W oonges , who 1 plied In 
courteous and suitable te ms, ind 


expressed their hope that tl 
of their a 


quaintance might be given 


up to private friendship, and tne con- 
sideration of public business deferred 
until the next meeting. This was 


readily assented to, 
conversation then ensued, in the 
of which the Woongees « lucted 
themselves in the most polit 
ciliatory manner, in juirin after the 
latest news from England, the state of 
the King’s health, &c. &c. and 
Ing to accompany Sul A, ( 
Rangoon, England, or wherever he 
might point out. 

‘On the following day the appointed 





ofier- 


imp be ll to 


VOL. VIII. NO. Ve 


Ce 
— 
1) 


meeting took pla e, for the purpose of 
discussing formally the terms of peace, 
it which the following officers w:ie 
present on our side, viz. — Major 
General Sir A. Campbell, K. C. | 
Commodore Sir J. Brisbane, C. I 
Brigadier-General Cotton; 
Alexander, C.B.; Brigadier McCreach, 
C. B.; Lieutenant-Colonel Tidy,C. B.; 
and Captain Snodgrass. 

“On the part of the Government of 
Ava, the following Chiefs were pre- 
sent: —Sada Mengee Maha Mengom- 
Munnoo Rut’ha heo- 
\Miayn Woon; Mengee Maha 
\ttawoon; Maha SriSencra- 

\iengee Maha Menla Sear 


Dey 
» 
dey 


( uptain 


Srv S uagom Moo roonoon; and Men- 
g ttala Maha Sri Soo-Asse-woon. 
‘In the discussions which took place 
on t! $ important occasion, the princi- 
pal object of the Woongees was to 
p { British commissioners to 
w the demands for territorial 
cessions, and indemnification for the 
xpenses of the war. They dwelt atsome 


their Chinese war, which 


‘ 
length on ; 
I minated, they said, without ex- 

tion or permanent sacrifices on either 
part, and the two cou had 


and frier dship. 


itnies ever 
pe ace 
that no material re 


obtained in the te 


laxation 





rms origin- 


liv offers a the W oongees changed 
tl ne, and requested a prolong- 
i yn of the armistice, to enable them 
to refer to their court on points of so 


| 
This re juest 
extension of the ar- 
was accordingly agreed upon 
the 2d of Before 
parting, an exchangs of priso ers was 
proposed by Sir A. Campbell, and 
issented to. The Burmes 
promised, that the 
the Briti h and America 
ids should be 


sent to th 


mu 1 importance. was 


inted, and an 


November. 


commis- 
wh le of 

subjects in 
liberated and 


British he id-qu irters with- 


their har 


out delay, that the Rajahs 


of M il 


requ sting 
and Tavoy, with thei: 
lowers, now at this presi lency, might 
be ven up hl 

“Sir A. ( 
Bur 


him on th 


in return 
impbell having invited the 
with 


following day, 12 o'clock 


nese commissioners to dine 


> 

on the 4th instant, a repast was served 

lotoo, now converted into a 

inqueting hall The Woongees, Ata- 

d Woondocks, twelve in 
ss 


up 15 the 
har 





woons, 
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number, were puncta il in their attend- 
ince, and did ample justice to t! 

the course of which a bum- 
to the health of theKing 
and Royal Family of Ava. The Bur- 
mest eared to be 


much del 


dint 


, iti 
CT WaS Urablik 
commissioners ap 
hted with t 
they experienced, 


1 
| 
ne attentions 
that the 
meeting of the chiefs of the two con- 


observing 


tending armies at a public entertain- 
ment, in the midst of war, was an ex- 
traordinary pro fof mut 1 good th 
and confidence, and worthy of two 
such great and civilized nations, wh¢ 
they hope 1 would never encounter 
each other again in arms. And Ata- 
woon added, that the sun and moon 
were under an eclipse, but that when 
peace was restored, they would shine 


tonished world, with increased 


nthea 
brilliancy and splendour. 

‘*¢ Further negociations and pr eed- 
ings ispended until 
the decision of the court of Ava should 


I 
be known on_ the 


were of course si 


communications 
made by its commissioners. 

a | he dispate hes state, that the army 
at Prome continues in exeellent health, 
and is well supplied with provisions 
and cattle. 

New Bankers Act.—We think 
a short statement of the act, un- 
der which the business of a banker 
in the country is to be carried on, 
i acce ptable. A 
ship, consisting of more than six 


may be partner- 
persons, may carry on business as 
bankers at any place exceeding 
the distance of 65 miles from Lon- 
don. Every 
nership to be responsible for all 


member of a_part- 
bills or notes issued, or sums bor- 
rowed. Such partnership not to 
pay or issue notes within the pre- 
upon 
any person resident within such 


scribed limits; nor to draw 
limits any bill of exchange payable 
on demand, or for less than 50/.— 
Secretary of partnership to make 
out a return annually, containing 
the name of the firm, the several 
partners therein, and public of- 
ficers thereof, which is to be re- 
gistered in the Stamp-office.— 
Partnerships may sue or be sued, 


either at law or in equity, in the 
name of their public officer; and 
a judgme nt or decree against him 
to be pro- 
perty of any individual member of 
it.—Bank of England may em- 
power agents to carry on banking 
business for them at any places in 


available against the 


England. 

Corn Laws.—On Wedn sday, 
April 19, Sir F. Burdett said, in 
the House of Commons, that he 
could not approve himself so great 
a patriot, ‘** he must honestly con- 
fess,” as to vote for the re pe al of 
the corn laws, if it would injure 
his interests as a land-owner. 
Now all parties allow this honour- 
able member's patriotism to be 
above the patriotism in 
the house, and he has only said 
openly, what every body knew be- 
fore, that members of the House 
of Commons, like other people, 
look most after their own interest. 
The agricultural interest, directly 
or indirectly, embraces the bulk 
| Therefore the 


average 


of the legislature. 
high authority which imposed re- 
strictions on corn, resolves itself 
into this: that those whose wealth 
depended on the price of corn, 
excluded others from competing 
with them. ‘This is a mere fact, 
not open to dispute ; and, if it 
at large, 
own 


be so, we, the country 


having an interest in our 
sustenance, may presume, without 
disrespect, to think a little for our- 
selves. We will say no more of 
the origin of the corn laws: we 
will state, first, the effects of them, 
and, secondly, the footing which 
general expediency requires them 
Prohibiting foreign 
which no 


to be set on. 
corn assumes the fact, 
one disputes, that without pro- 
should have corn 
that which 


hibition we 
cheaper than it now 3s : 
prevents corn becoming cheap, in 


other words, makes it dearer: 
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that is, compels us to give an ad- 
ditional quantity of labour for 
what we could otherwise get for 
less. But if prohibition diminishes 
the return to labour, and makes in- 
dustry more unproductive, it is tan- 
tamount to a partial curse of ste- 
rility upon the land, and incapacity 
on our arms. Let this a 
little farther. In forty or fifty 
years, at the present rate of in- 


us see 


crease, there will be half as many 
persons again in England as at 
present ; and they are all to be 
fed from home production, for 
fear we should be de pe ndent on 


foreign countries, or the land- 
owners be impoverished. ‘These 
last comers must be fed from 


poorer lands than those now in cul- 
tivation. Now, if a man goes from 
loam to clay, from clay to sand, 


from sand to bog, from bog to 


granite, he will continually get 


less and less for every handful of 


seed he flings into the ground: in 
other words, his profits diminish. 
Now, we 


may be sure all 


profits, on the 


quite 
other average 


throughout the country, diminish 


in the same proportion; for no 
one would be fool enough to 
work Bagshot-heath for 2g per 


cent. on his capital, if he could 
get double for hats. 
We have no room to shew now, 
what body at 
of day admits, that 
all channels 


making 


every this time 
profits in 
bear a certain 


portion to each other, 


pro- 
and one 
cannot fall permanently without 
the others. and 


no one, we think, will dispute it,— 


Granting this, 


the chain is complete. An in- 
creasing population and prohibi- 
tion induce the 
poor soils—diminished return to 
capital—curtailed profits; and pro- 
fits are the fund out of which the 
industry of the country is fed, her 
ingenuity employed, and her in- 


crease permitted. ‘The withering 


cultivation of 


away of this fund is the necessary 
result of the corn laws. 

It we 
price is regulated by the average 


admit corn freely, our 


produce of the whole commercial 
world, i. e. 


Sta- 


will be nearly 


tionary. When we depend on our 


own suppli S alone ,» Our prices 
vary with the seasons, and far 
more than the variations in the 
quantity of the produce. It is 


well known that if the crop falls 


off one-eighth, prices rise far 


} 


more than one-eighth; and if the 
crop is one-eighth above an aver- 
in 
Now, look at the 


effect of this variable price. 


age crop, prices fall far more thi 
one - erghth. 
Prices 


are low; ho landlord will make a 


long lease when he thinks they 
will rise ;—prices are high, no te- 
nant will take a long lease when 


will fall. And 
what tenant will expend his capi- 


he thinks they 


tal on land, from which he is liable 
to be turned out when his land- 
lord His object will 
be to exhaust it to the utmost for 
‘The loss to the 
This is 


chooses ; 


his present gain. 
country is incalculable. 
a necessary consequence ot the 
corn laws. 

But then they prevent our be- 


ing dep ndent on foreign coun- 


tries. We are dependent on fo- 
reign countries for our marine 
supplies : yet, he re we are. The 
facilities and opportunities of ob- 


taining corn are 
than of obtaining 
timber, &c. 
fectly independent of other coun- 


tries, and produce every thing we 


ten times greater 
pitch, 


he mp, 


Suppose we are per- 


consume : having no commerce, 


we should have no navy; and 
what is there in our soil and cli- 
mate, that we should rather de- 


pend on the m alone than on our 
own enterprize in seeking com- 
modities where they can be got 
cheapest? No one will go for corn 


elsewhere, if he can raise it with 
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as little labour here 


can employ himself on somethir 

else which will sell for 1 e corn 
abroad than he could raise with 
the same labour t home the 


country 18 SO many DHusheis the 


Who sees the corn crow- 


gainer. 


ing? What does it signify, wher 
the corn lies in Mark lane, whe- 
ther it grew in’ Middlesex, on 
came from Poland in exchange 

for South-down wool, or Leeds 
broadcloth ? All the country | 

to do is to eat it, the cheap r the 
better. In short, is not this de- 
pendence so much dreaded, the 
foundation of our greatness? W< 


seek every thing over th world 
whe re it can be ot cheap ° 
Why should we, indeed, depend 
climate, which 


those of 


upon our soil and 


are not superior to our 
rathe r t} nupon out 


} We set 


with our 


neighbours, 
industry and ente rpris¢ 
the continent to work 
capital : the y cannot attord to c 


1 
Sumic tl 1) cm- 


1 1 , . 
seives. MHgIaANd Is the 


What 


’ ’ 
of a rich man who would 


productions 1 
I ch a lh 


would |} 


himself independent — of 


other 9 by ri | 


sing His own Sil p- 
plies in defiance of local dith- 
culties ? Every outlay would 


loss, and he 
rich. 


Suppose the farmer is ¢ 


bring wi uld cease 


1 
to be 


mpelled 
to raise his prices to 84s 
foreign corn, in exhaustless 
plic S, as cheap as dirt, just as 


the farmers expenses have com- 


pelled him to raise his prices. 
Nothing can shew the absurdity 
of the present system more than 
this. 


Ns Llow 


We must co to 


markets as 


uppose a deficient cr p- 


are we to live 


foreign strangers, — 


where nobody has caleulated on 


our de mand, and buy unde revery 
] 


disadvantage. Suppose an over- 


} ] 
abundant 


crop. Wi 


cannot 4 


ur over-plus; for the corn laws 


Ve screwed up our prices to 
doul that of our neighbours. 
azricul- 


have to 


[hen follows a glut—the 
ruined — and 
nk their own corn laws. 

re things to be put on a 


, 


The land-owners 


oper tootin 


they have exclusive burdens 


nposed on them by the legisla- 
ites, WC. 
and it amounts to about 7s. 


ter. We I}, the 5 ask 758. 


more from their customers. 


ture, poor-t very true 

a quar- 
a quarter 
But 
if foreign merchants are admitted 
who have not this burthen to bear, 
our own produce rs would be un- 
dersold, « 


0 production oth rwise the 


ven supposing the cost 
same. 

The 
wealth of individuals is the wealth 
ot the look 
too sharp after their own intercst 
to need goading to it. So it may 
be laid 
whatever forees capital from the 


channels in whi 


[his hey wistiy Con plain ( f. 


nation. Individuals 


down as an axiom, that 


h the persons most 


interested in its suecess would 


| ( it. tends Pp le 


Ve sn ti oOuntry. 


lo to Impo- 
‘Lhen if you 
land- 


unburde ne d 


burdens on the 


exch Ve 
Owners, dal d admit 


competitors, you forcibly drive 


cap ify m agriculture, and the re- 
fore, tanto, 


countrys So tar wt 


impoverish the 
go with the 
owners.--( We are no enemies 


pro 
i 


to them,— they are at least as use- 
ful, and perhaps the 
table ol lela ses. 


fore, of { 


most respec- 
A duty, there 
. a quarter on foreign 
corn —or, to avoid all eavil, of 
, would put them in the 
Same situation as i they had no 
exclusive burdens; that is, as if 
all capital were taxed alike,—ma- 
nufactures, land, and everything 
else. ‘Then if this duty leaves all 


commodities in this country on the 


same footing, no capital will be 
forced from its natural course. 
But if you go a jot bevond, and 
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give any additional advantage to a prot ction) one shilling beyond. 
land-owners over others, capital will Phe present corn laws are framed 
be forcibly dri en tol 1, al | t]! hi the ron this nor any othe r prin- 
country, pro tanto, impoverished. — ciple, except what Sir Francis has 
he very argument of the land- ventured to avow, the interest of 
owners is still good. We cannot the land-owners. ‘Those of our 
permit them to blow hot and cold ré ade rs who profess the same prin- 
atthe same minute. The only ar- ciples as ours lves, the interests 
cgument, and it Is un loubte lly a ol all classt s whatever, shoebl cks, 
good one, on which they Insist scholars, and land-owners en masse, 
ona duty equivale nt to their own will be anxious to see an alt ration 
exclusive burthens, militates a- whenever the tranquillity of me n’s 
gainst any duty (sometimes called minds will bear the discussion. 
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rh following has ippear Lin several of committee of th Attorney ( ral did 
the newspapel n think it lvisable that their indidate 
““CamMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION should p e himself to any easure 
A very general expression of regret having which was not ¢ jually bind pon all 
manitested itself among the meml of the others. rhey, at th une time, sug- 
the University at the practi if t ters Y 1 that ‘‘some public declaration of 
rece x their expen s from the respective the University would be more likely to 
candidates for WwW ymiesiti V vor he ight with he lo { minittee 
undersigned resident Men of the than any representation which might ori- 
Senate earnestly recommend that this ginate with the other es.”” 
practice should not be re ved at the Ih ithors of the on, 
ensuing Election.’’ Th i g 1 by tite a few facts wh " s 
seven Masters of Colleges, ine Professors, wi h have originat ol pay- 
the Public Orator, and \ other dis ! 1 expenses They o *Neitner 
tinguished Members of the | versity. of u were ever waged on any former com 
Since the wove appea la F A] mitt a ind theretoi ve canhot ( n 
been publi hed, addr € t Ma r of red ympeten witne 5s in ibstan 
Cor} is Christi C 1 Pr wr Ele tratin 1e truth of tho ul t NIC 
slow to the Vice ¢ nm t t reported th ystem we nplain of 
circumstances which gav to this novel I 1 birth But iis L und 
pro ung pro in it deta t uj th 
It is stated that tl xper of two of sition that thes reports are not with 
the Candidates at the last Election, arising it good toundation, we issure you that 
from paying th expenses of the out-voters, we have been careful in tracing some of 
were very considerable; and that it was them to such authority is will not pern 
it t the pra e would b ) to ibt tl racy It I 
the next. rh it was indeed that a not \ is place 1 in th ymimitt 
leclared, that ‘ hat r might rooms, requesting all gentl en to pay 
have been th expense of the last Election, t ! ire of the expens for the u of 
they were nothing when con pared with conveyances and accommodations provided 
those which would prob ly be incurred at by the candidates; we know, on the other 
the next.’ hand, that it has been someti privately 
It appears that the bject became a intimated, that it was not necessary to 
topic of general conversation, and a source uttend to this notice. If it be said that 
of almost universal regre Accordingly refusing to pay the expenses of all out 
the committees of Lord Palmerston, the voters would indirectly deprive some, who 
Attorney General, and Mr. Goulbourn cannot afford the journey, of their elective 
mutually agreed not to pay the expenses of _ franchise, we ask whether it may not | 
any voters, and applied to the committee far preferable to refuse assistance to the 
of Mr. Bankes for a prom to th umn few persons (if indeed there be any f thi 
effect. rhis, however, that g leman’ ; ption, than to uphold a ystem which 


committee declined. Upon this, the London ilready been so far abused, that one 
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nber of the senat not a poor n ) April 13. 

a 1 was pa t I ELO IN MEDICINE, WITH LICENCE 
, vy. together th TO PRACTISE. 
uw k's entert t \ 1, Jame Magdalen Hall. 

f \ ind family at an hotel? Js it MASTERS OF ARTS, 

! t to tolerat 1 practice which has Crowdy, Anthony, Brasenose College. 

t 1 another ) produc i bill, of ) Dawso I vy. Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 

expenses of cer Day , J. Fellow if Corpus Christi ¢ 


t x " whi the abundance of Gray, John Hamilton, Magdalen Colleg 
! zea } A leased to undertake n ol on, F. Scholar of Corp is C. Coll 
the function of a nvasser? We know, Wilson, John Alexander, Queen’s College. 





from the autl ty of an eye wit , tha BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

the current report is perfectly true, which \ lige, John, Christ Church. 

states that a gentleman from Lincolnshire, Braham, Wm. S. Harris, Lincoln College. 

who came to Cambridge at the last Election Byrth, Rey. Thos. Magdalen Hall. 

in his own carriage, both demanded and Oldershaw, Henry, Brasenose College. 
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The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 
for the present year is, The Transfizuration. 
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